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Milton Bradley — 1860 


Miron BRADLEY COM- 
PANY this year celebrates its 90th 
Anniversary of service and inspira- 
tion to the children of America, 
through teachers of elementary 
schools and mothers in the home. 

This Company was founded by 
Milton Bradley in 1860 by the pro- 
duction of a single game. In 1868 
the School Educational Department 
was conceived through a lecture on 
Froebel and the Kindergarten which 
Milton Bradley attended. He be- 
came an active advocate of the 
kindergarten technique for child 
education. This method required 
physical accessories, such as_ kin- 
dergarten gifts and occupations, 
colored papers, and other items 
which were unavailable at that time. 
To help promote the kindergarten 
philosophy and hasten its applica- 
tion, Milton Bradley began the 
manufacture of the necessary ma- 
terials. He conducted this depart- 
ment of his business for several 
years without financial gain, but he 
did make possible the adoption of 
the kindergarten system, which rev- 
olutionized child education in the 
schools of America. 

Many of the kindergarten occu- 
pations called for the use of colored 
papers, the existing supply of which 
was entirely inadequate, consisting 
mostly of odds and ends of stock 
found in stores and warehouses. To 
meet this need led Milton Bradley 
into a long and profitable investiga- 
tion of the whole subject of color. 
With the aid of a small company of 
teachers and scientists, six definite 
locations were selected from the 
color spectrum which, fixed by their 
wave lengths, gave best expression 
of red, orange, yellow, green, blue 
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to Child Education 
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and violet. Colored papers were 
made to imitate them, with their 
tints and shades. From this begin- 
ning Milton Bradley later applied 
the same nomenclature to water 
color paints and produced the first 
“six standard colors” boxes of water 
colors for school use — an assort- 
ment which, with secondary colors 
added, is universally used in schools 
of today. The manufacture of cray- 
ons in the standard color category 
naturally followed the success of the 
water colors. Milton Bradley applied 
the six-standard-colors theory to his 
first boxes of crayons, later adding 
the secondaries — the basic assort- 
ments still used in boxed crayon 
assortments. 

While Milton Bradley’s early en- 
deavors in the educational field 
were at first poorly rewarded finan- 
cially, eventually they gained 
recognition by educators and the 
school trade, bringing to him and 
his associates a remunerative busi- 
ness which has continued through 
the years. 

In 1900 the Company expanded 
its school line by the designing and 
production of kindergarten furni- 
ture, the first of its kind. This de- 
partment was later enlarged to pro- 
duce furniture and desks for all 
school grades. This was an important 
part of the Company’s business up 


to 1940 when, lumber of proper 
quality becoming unavailable, it 
was temporarily discontinued. Dur- 
ing the past two years, the present 
management has revived its furni- 
ture line with new items and modern 
improvements in old designs, and 
this department is again rapidly 
growing in sales and prestige. 

Milton Bradley died in 1911 at the 
age of seventy-five. His successors 
who continued the business had 
enjoyed long service under his 
guidance, and the policies and pur- 
poses of the founder were continued, 
and, in fact, are fundamentally the 
precepts of the management of the 
present time. The goal was, and is, 
to produce more and better educa- 
tional materials for children at 
school and more and better games 
and toys for children at home. Some 
of the more recent notable achieve- 
ments, under the present manage- 
ment, have been the development of 
better Finger Paints, now widely 
used in homes as well as schools, 
and the origin of No-Roll crayons — 
the crayon that doesn’t roll off the 
desk. 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, as 
published today, represents the evo- 
lution result of a small magazine 
purchased by Milton Bradley in 
1893. It was originally published by 

(Turn to Page 61) 
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A little German boy painted this tiny village where dwarves live. See the toadstool houses and the dandelion 
tree? How would you like to ride in a cart made out of a nut and pulled by a snail? 


Make a Friend | 
Through a Picture | 


ANNETTE H. 


Do YOU know there is a little 
girl or a little boy way off on the 
other side of the world who wants 
you for a friend? If your friend is 
a boy, his name may be Hans. If 
your friend is a girl, her name may 
be Antoinette. She probably speaks 
a language you do not understand. 
But she wants to send you a present. 
Wouldn’t you like to send her a 
present? 

The present she wants to send 
you will surprise you. She will 
make it herself. She will draw you 
a picture! And you will draw her 
a picture. 

You can use all sorts of bright 
colors. You can use crayons or 
paints. Won't it be fun? 


RICHARDS 


She lives far, far away. She does 
not know how you live, or what you 
love. You can tell her with your 
picture. Will you draw your dog 
or your cat? Maybe you will draw 
your mother or your teacher. You 
may want to tell her about your 
favorite doll or game. She would 
like to see your house, too. Or your 
yard. You may even draw her a 
picture of yourself! 

Your playmates will want to 
make friends in another country, 
too. All of you can hang all of your 
picture-gifts on the wall. The pic- 
tures you receive will tell you how 
your friends in other lands live. 

Many other children just like you 
have sent each other many colorful 


This is a Japanese girl’s favorite doll. 
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and beautiful pictures from all over 
the world. Their pictures tell about 
their homes, their towns, their 
friends. 

Do you know that boys in Japan 
fly kites? Do you know that they 
walk on high, high stilts just for fun? 
They have to try many, many 
times before they can walk on them 
without falling down. 

A girl in Japan may send you a 
picture of her favorite doll. All 
Japanese girls collect dolls. On their 
birthdays, they put them all on a 
large table for all their playmates 
to see. Everyone visits everyone 
else to see and admire the pretty 
dolls. 

A little boy in Germany painted 
a lovely big picture of Dwarfland. 
The dwarfs live in houses made out 
of toadstools. Their trees are great 


A little girl in Sweden drew this picture 
of herself. She dresses just like you, 
doesn’t she? 


An Austrian boy painted this picture of gingerbread cookies. 
Don’t they look good? 


big dandelions., The dwarfs wear 
funny little stocking caps on their 
heads. And they ride in carts made 
of nuts cut in half. The carts are 
pulled by snails. The snails move 
very slowly! 

A little Austrian boy drew some 
gingerbread cookies his mother 
made. My, but they looked good! 

Children in other lands do not 
have drug stores like ours. They 
do not have ice cream sodas, either. 
Their eyes grew big when they saw 
pictures of ice cream sodas which 
American children sent them. They 
wanted to eat them, too! 

You may see what your new 
friend does on Christmas or Easter. 
You may see the kind of house she 
lives in. One boy in Austria drew 
a picture of a street in his town. 
The street goes right through an 
arch under a house. Maybe it is 
his house. Wouldn’t it be fun to live 
right over the street? 

Girls and boys in Norway and 
Sweden have long, cold winters. 
They have lots of deep snow. They 
love to ski and skate. 


Girls in India on the other side 
of the world love to dance. In one 
of their favorite dances, they dance 
around a tall lamp. They wear 
long, full dresses that reach to their 
ankles. They wear their hair in 
long, dark braids tied with pretty 
ribbons. And their feet are bare! 

Your friend may dress like you. 
Or she may dress differently. <A 
girl in Czechoslovakia painted a 
picture of herself in school. She 
wore a pretty white apron with 
large ruffles. She wears an apron 
every day. It keeps her dress clean. 
On Sunday she wears a_ special 
apron with dainty lace and em- 
broidery on it. 

A boy in Switzerland drew a 
picture of his father. His father 
was walking in the high mountains. 
He carried a knapsack on his back. 
It was like Boy Scouts’ knapsacks. 
Beside him were three white goats. 
The Swiss drink goat’s milk. They 
keep them way up on the grassy 
mountainsides where there is plenty 
of grass to eat. 


What will you paint? Will you 
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paint your Christmas tree or Santa 
Claus? Maybe you will draw your 
wagon or a game of hide-and-seek. 
You can tell your new friend about 
your games. Maybe she will teach 
you a new one. Won't it be fun to 
play a new game? 

Instead of drawing something 
you do every day, you may draw 
an elf or some fairies in a deep 
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forest. Or the circus elephant with 
all his bright clothes. 

Now you can become a good 
friend with a boy or girl in another 
country far, far away. Ask your 
own teacher to tell how you can 
send your friend this new kind of 
present. She can find out by writing 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Heinze, 5249 
Oleander Road, Drexel Hill, Penn- 


sylvania. 


Mail! Mail! Mail! 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
If I would be a letterman 
Do you know what I would do? 
I'd always bring you heaps of mail 


To read the whole day through! 


Id fill your arms with magazines, 
And letters by the pile, 

And everyday you’d have a mail 
Tremendously worthwhile! 


Social Studies 


PHYLLIS J. SHANE 


Child Welfare Counselor, Long Beach Public Schools, Long Beach, California 


Mucu of the regular course of 
study in Social Studies is unsuited to 
the needs and capacities of the slow 
learning child. There are many facts 
which the subnormal must be 
taught, which the normal child 
will acquire incidentally for him- 
self. It is, however, possible to 
teach a great many things to the 
sub-normal which will never be of 
any use to him. It is necessary for 
the teacher to question herself be- 
fore introducing new material, “Is 
it worthwhile for the child?” Would 
it be considered indispensable as an 
aid in understanding and partici- 
pating in community affairs? 

The child needs to know factual 
material about his community and 
the world in which he lives so that he 
may be a worthwhile citizen. The 
slow-learning child needs to have 
much explained to him, very ele- 
mentary in nature, so much so that 
it is not included in the curriculum 
for normal children. There are, how- 
ever, many commonplace things 
that most children learn by observa- 
tion, but this is not true for the 
slow-learning child. It must never be 
assumed that the slow-learning child 
has that background of knowledge. 
The subnormal is frequently help- 
less in ordinary activities which 
have become second nature to the 
average child. 

Children in a special class should 
be taught only the things which they 
are going to need or for which they 
will have use. The teacher of a 
special class aims to bring out to 


the slow-learning child the ideals of 
a democratic way of life. Social 
Studies are indispensable as a means 
of understanding the American 
ideals and traditions. These under- 
standings cafi be brought about 
through knowing the needs of the 
child as an individual. There are 
many things which the students 
should know about their community 
and nation. 

The justification for the slow 
learner is that he is essential to our 
economic order. Subnormals who 
will enter into unskilled or semi- 
skilled positions can render their 
greatest contributions, because they 
are equipped for those fields. Each 
child must stand on his own feet on 
the basis of his best in a socially 
necessary and useful activity. 

Teachers must realize that train- 
ing of desirable habits and attitudes 
is not impossible to the slow learner. 
Therefore, inculcating habits of hon- 
esty, truthfulness, and punctuality 
will greatly aid this child in building 
the necessary background which will 
enable him to be employed steadily 
as an adult. 

Through instruction in the social 
studies, children should learn to live 
harmoniously with others and to be 
able to assume individual responsi- 
bility, within a group. 

Slow-learning children frequently 
do not realize various hazards so it 
becomes the responsibility of the 
school to promote safety in using 
tools, traffic, and in the home. Oc- 
casions will arise daily where prac- 


tical explanations will be needed to 
help the student adjust to life situa- 
tions. 

To prevent being embarrassed 
before another group of children a 
minimum of geography should be 
presented and as much of the United 
States as can be grasped by the 
individual. 

The usable material in Social 
Studies for the slow learner is lim- 
ited only by those things which can 
be justified by its specific contribu- 
tion to the individual child. 

Work books or unit study books 
may be used to initiate units and to 
help arouse the children’s interest 
for further discussion and knowl- 
edge. There are many ways for the 
teacher to present the material to 
the group. The children’s contribu- 
tions may be written on the board, 
read orally, copied into looseleaf 
notebooks and used for review pur- 
poses. 

These topics are close to the actual 
experiences of the child and are the 
things he will meet in everyday life. 
As these children were failures in 
regular classes, the work must be 
carefully planned with a variety of 
activities. The attention span is 
short and interest may lag. The 
amount of work this child accom- 
plishes must not be considered im- 
portant, but each contribution sig- 
nificant. Much classroom discussion 
is elemental in initiating these proj- 
ects. 

The following topics are suggested 
and may be used as long as there is 
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interest on the part of the children. 
They should be introduced and de- 
veloped separately. 


Post Office 
1. Kinds of stamps 
2. Uses of different stamps — 
air mail, special delivery, etc. 
. How to mail letters 
. First class mail 
. Registered mail 
. Insured mail 
Parcel Post 
. Dead Letter Office 
. Postal Money Orders 
. Postal Savings War Bonds 


Telegrams 
1. How to write one 
. Needs for them 
. How to receive one 
. How to send money by tele- 
graph 
5. Experience in writing tele- 
grams on blanks secured from 
Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph 
Banks 
1. Savings Account 
2. Checking Account 
3. Borrowing money — reasons, 
where to borrow 
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Fire Department 
1. How to turn in an alarm at 


school and in the neigh- 
borhood 
2. Harm in turning in false 


alarms 

3. Fire Hydrants 

4. Safety Precautions 
First aid for burns 
What to do if clothing is on 
fire 
Preventing fires 

5. Need to know where all exits 
are 


Police Department 
1. Paid for by taxes to protect 
community 
2. Policeman a friend 
3. Duties of policemen 
4. Cooperation necessary 


Board of Health 
1. Inspection of milk, 
restaurants, etc. 
. Quarantine laws 
. Clinics 
. Water Supply 
Sewers 
. School and visiting nurses 
. Garbage collection 


food, 
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Transportation 
1. Discuss local facilities 
2. Railroads — fares, how to buy 
a ticket, Pullman cars, dining 
cars, etc. 
3. Airplanes 
4. Travel by boat 
5. Freight 
Where to go for advice 
1. Former teachers 
2. Ministers, priests 
3. Charities 
4. Y.M.C.A., -Y.W.C.A. 
5. Lawyers 
Insurance 
1. Kinds 
2. Need for having 
3. Explanation of all kinds 
Taxes 
1. Kinds 
2. Need for having 
How to apply for a job 
1. Ways — personal interview, 
written application, telephone 
2. Appearances 
3. Voice 
4. What to say 
5. Need for references 
Recreation 
1. Parks — playground 
2. Church organizations 
3. Social organizations 
4. Libraries 
Slow-learning children are more 
concrete than abstract minded, 
therefore carefully planned trips, 


Turtle 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


“T like my house,” 
The turtle said, 

*It’s big enough 
For a cozy bed. 


“Things are so crowded 
Now-a-days 

That I think you'll find 
It usually pays 


“To take your house 
Where you wish to go 
Though admit 
It’s pretty slow! 


“My quarters are small — 
I can’t invite 

My relatives in 
To spend the night!” 
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following discussion of these topics, 
should result in greater comprehen- 
sion of these important units. 

The use of bulletin boards are 
essential throughout, i. e. various 
safety posters of police and firemen, 
different kinds of stamps and letters, 
various types of telegrams, etc. 

Frequently distorted ideas of life 
and wrong attitudes about various 
community services are acquired by 
pupils of low intelligence from cheap 
movies, therefore classroom films 
presented with the units will help to 
build up desired attitudes. It has 
been found useful to present the film 
several times so that all the children 
observing it will gain as much as 
possible. Many things can be done to 
help the children select the impor- 
tant points brought out by the films. 

The children may wish to drama- 
tize parts of interest from each unit 
— write it on the board as a class 
project because slow-learning chil- 
dren are not as spontaneous in 
creative dramatics. 

They may be interested in draw- 
ing pietures for the bulletin board or 
making a large picture as a group 
activity. 

The major result of units in social 
studies should be in terms of cbhil- 
dren getting along harmoniously 
with others. It should result in a 
sense of responsibility toward all 
community activities. It should fi- 
nally result in an understanding of 
the democratic way of life insofar as 
the slow learner can possibly com- 
prehend with teacher guidance. 

Exposing slow-learning children 
to meaningful concepts of commu- 
nity services should result in the 
students realizing the need for their 
cooperation to acceptable standards 
of behavior. They should become 
aware that the police and fire de- 
partment are helpful and necessary 
to the community and that services 
rendered by the Board of Health are 
vital to the welfare of all the citizens. 

A teacher’s example to the stu- 
dents will do much to build up the 
desirable habits and attitudes. If 
she can see both sides of a problem, 
consider individual personalities and 
above all be interested in the child 
as an individual, the slow-learning 
child can live an independent life in 
the community. 
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The Third Grade Painted a Mural 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Tue THIRD grade group had 
two rooms, one with desks ir it, the 
other with tables, a sink, long bulle- 
tin boards and shelves. The chil- 
dren decided to paint a picture to 
put on the long bulletin board. 
They voted for boats, a beach and 
horses. 

The mural was thirteen feet long 
and four feet high. It was painted on 
heavy wrapping paper. 

The children decided that Elliot 
should paint the boats, for he was 
the enthusiastic about 
drawing hoats. 

Three girls volunteered to draw 
horses. “Let’s have them going 
fast,’’ said Betsy, for she likes to 
ride fast on her horse in the country. 

Our school is a half mile from the 
lake. There is a lagoon and in the 
park close by, a sandy beach. All of 
these are incorporated in this pic- 
ture. We don’t see many beach 


one most 


umbrellas, but Emily said, “Other 


beaches have them. They will add 
color.” 

Many people ride horses on the 
midway by our school and in the 
miles of parks close by, and along 
the lake. 

The mural was very fascinating 
in color and pattern. The water was 
turquoise. The beach was a tan 
with much white and magenta mixed 
in it. The horses were black, brown 
and white. The clothes of the people 
furnished the opportunity to use all 
of the gay colors on the paint table. 
Then something happened. One 
child wanted to paint palm trees 
like Florida. The class O’K.’d the 
idea. Across the water are palm 
trees. When children plan pictures, 


Before 
the palm trees entered the picture 


surprising things happen. 


it had looked like nearby scenery. 
The children who painted this 
mural made very lively paintings. 


They worked fast, with much self 
confidence. 

One day the band teacher needed 
decorations for his assembly pro- 
gram in the gym. On the program 
they had besides the band numbers 
some acrobatic stunts. These chil- 
dren in forty-five minutes painted 
beautiful large circus horses, acro- 
bats and clowns. They could do it in 
a short time because of the experi- 
ence they had in painting this mural 
and many other large pictures. 

Sometimes while working on this 
mural we pinned the wrapping 
paper on wires fastened to the mold- 
ing in the room. The children drew 
the horses and boats on it with 
white blackboard chalk. They could 
then walk off and look at their com- 
position from a distance, and quick- 
ly change the lines they didn’t like 
by erasing them with a blackboard 
eraser. 

We then put the paper on the 
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floor. These children like to work 
quickly. They could paint faster 
when the paper was spread on the 
floor than they could when it was 
hanging on the wires, because the 
paint didn’t run as easily. 

When the picture is hanging in a 
vertical position there is always the 
problem of not letting the paint 
drip on the lower part of the picture 
when you are working on the upper 
section. 

We discovered that murals of this 
sort can be handled rather roughly 
without hurting them. When the 
paint was dry after each art class 
we rolled the mural up loosely and 
stuck it in some _ out-of-the-way 
corner. We did not fold it. The 
creases might have made the paint 
chip. 

When painting murals we try not 
to put one coat of paint on top of 
another. [t often chips when one 
layer is painted on top of another 
and the result is a shabby-looking 
picture with paint crumbling off on 
the floor below. 

The small unbrellas and people 
on the beach were painted by many 
children. Then others painted the 


sand in between the people. 
When it was pinned on the bul- 
letin board across one end of the 


room the children said, “My how. 


nice the room looks. Now let’s make 
another mural for the other bulletin 
board.”” It was decided that the 
children who painted the biggest 
things in this mural would do less 
in the second one and let others 
who painted the small things in this 
mural paint the biggest parts of the 
second mural. 

The second mural was not as 
peppy as this one. It took longer 
to do. The slower children worked 
on the second one. It was gay and 
decorative. The subject was a park 
near the lake. The children decided 
to repeat in the second mural some 
of the colors used in this mural so 
that the two would look nice 
together. 

They decided that they must have 
just as much black and white in this 
mural as they had in the first one. 
There was the problem of deciding 
what could be white. “A girl’s 
dress,” said one. ‘“‘White flowers,” 
said another. Big white flowers 
were painted in the foreground and 
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a girl with a white dress and black 
hair. A large black dog was painted 
large to repeat the areas of black 
in the first mural. The two murals 
went together very nicely. 

These children were very enthusi- 
astic about art. They modeled clay 
horses and dogs, painted them 
white, black and brown and placed 
them on the shelves in the room. 
These were decorative for some 
children painted spots on_ the 
animals. 

The boys made wood boats in 
the shop. These were placed on 
other shelves in the room. With 
their white cloth sails they seemed 
to add the finishing touch to the 
decoration of the room. The room 
which was bare became an inviting 
place to work. The children were 
proud of their work and they had 
a right to be. Many an adult artist 
could envy their ability to decorate 
a room with such lively design. 

Working on one big job makes 
unity in a group. The child who 
painted more insignificant parts of 
the mural was as proud of his part 
as the ones who painted the horses 
and boats. The children with much 
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ability have to humble themselves 
to have their work in the same pic- 
ture with those who do poorer work. 
It is good for their personalities. 
The ones who cannot draw as well 
get a boost from sharing in a picture 
that shows off well when finished. 

When the children live with a 
mural like this the teacher observes 
them and sees how much they learn. 
They often went up to a section and 
said, “I like the colors in this part,” 
or “I can see how we could have 
done this section better.” Some 
children who wanted to draw boats 
but found it hard looked at the 
boats on the mural, learned from 
them and straightway painted better 
boats. Some who painted in a care- 
less way looked at Elliott’s neat 
boats and worked hard to do neater 
work. Some who had painted very 
stiff still horses liked the motion in 
these horses by Betsy, Emily and 
Elsie. Later they drew horses in 
other positions. Their results were 
more charming and graceful because 
they had been inspired by the 
action in this mural. 

Some children were inspired to 
draw with crayons little borders on 
their papers when they wrote stories. 
These little borders were like little 
murals. One could see that the 
’ children liked this sort of long pic- 
ture with things going on in every 
part of the scene, 

Others became more observing 


Up in the sky so tight, 


Where it can shine right down on us 


Most every single night? 


After the sun has gone, 


And why does our red rooster crow 


As soon as it is dawn? 


Mother, please tell what keeps the moon 


And mother where does daylight go 
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when they saw murals downtown. 
Before the making of the mural the 
teacher heard no remarks about 
murals. After this mural was 
painted the teacher often heard such 
remarks as “My mother and I saw 
a mural in the library,” or “In Car- 
son’s store they have lots of murals 
in the book department. They 
were made by the high school in 
Chicago. They are wonderful.” 

Some liked to add the new word 
“mural” to their vocabulary. The 
word had a meaning for they had 
made a mural. 

Two boys wanted to take wrap- 
ping paper home and make a mural 
to put behind their electric trains. 
Several girls said they would make 
one at home and use it as a stage 
scenery for a play they were origi- 
nating. 

These children worked like mo- 
dern artists. They did not sit down 
and copy an object before them or 
try to make a photographic record. 
They created something which no 
one could see by looking out of a 
window. To be sure what they had 
seen helped them and gave them 
interest in the subject matter cho- 
sen. When they decided to repeat 


colors and thought of things that 
could be made black and white in 
the second mural in order to repeat 
the black and white of the first 
mural they were thinking and plan- 
ning artistically for the black and 


A Small Girl’s Questions 


SHEILA STINSON 


And mother why do worms wear coats 
Of fur on summer days, 

And birds and bugs and honey-bees 
Have such peculiar ways? 


white areas were considered before 
the subject matter. 

Notice the tiny black spot to the 
right of the last horse. The spot is 
a horse with a man on his back. It 
was placed there because some cbil- 
dren thought the mural was too light 
in that place. The little spotted 
horse in the distance and the black 
dog beside him were placed there 
because some children said that the 
beach looked too plain. They said, 
“A fancy horse will make it look 
better.” (Anything spotted is fancy 
to them.) To make this spot show 
off even better they made the horse’s 
tail, the man and dog black. They 
added dark lines in the water to 
make it more interesting. 

Children like to paint murals but 
often they make the mistake of 
having all of the people, animals 
and objects so small that the result 
is a spotty pattern with much plain 
grass and water. The teacher will 
do well to suggest at the beginning 
that they draw large on the wrap- 
ping paper with white chalk. 

The mural should be hung when 
they are making plans so that they 
can walk off at a distance, erase the 


people and objects and begin again 
until they have a composition which 
has some big pattern. One way the 
teacher can explain is this, “If you 
want to paint small things, use 
small paper.” 


But most of all I’d like to know 
When I or little brother 

Ask daddy questions anytime, 
He says, “‘go ask your mother!” 
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GOOD MORNING, GOOD NEIGHBOR 


Arranged by Words and Music by 
MYRTLE Mc GUCKIN SEMA WILLIAMS HERMAN 


let’s share to -|geth- e 


morn-ing good j|neigh- bor, and 


. ) Good morn-ing, good neigh-bor. How| are you to - day? Come 
— 
. fun to be |friend-ly, with | some one like you. So good 
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Lands, Cold and Warm 


ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


E\ EN primary children can 
learn something about other lands 
and other people. The third and 
fourth grade teachers in Lyndover 
school felt that it was better to 
begin with differences in climate 
than to begin with differences in 
people. 

The third grade group, under the 
direction of Mrs. Horton, studied 
about the Far North. The children 
were impressed with the whiteness 
of that region as well as with the 
extreme cold. It was a good time for 
the teacher to point out the diffi- 
culty of making a picture all light 
colors or all dark colors. After con- 
sidering this problem the children 
saw that they could show the white 
dwellings (the igloos), the white 
bears, and the ground and ice cov- 
ered with snow, by using a dark sky 
or the Aurora Borealis for a back- 
ground. 

The sledges, the clothing or the 
Eskimos, the dogs, and other 


animals, could be colored dark 
against the white snow. They 


learned, too, that the polar bear was 
not pure white, but was of a yellow- 
ish color. 

The dark seals and the walruses 
sticking their heads up through the 


cracks in the ice, was a challenge to 

the children in their drawing. 
Occasionally a child 

something of penguins 


who knew 
transferred 
birds from 
the South Polar regions to the land 
of the Eskimos. 


some of these cunning 


The teacher some- 


a 
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times feels that without~the chil- 
dren’s drawings she would not know 
how they think, understand, and 
sometimes misunderstand what they 
read and hear. 


Understanding of children’s ways 
of thinking comes, too, through 
their oral and written self-expres- 
sion. The limited vocabulary of 
small children cause this method of 
expression to be less free and com- 
prehensive. 

As the children developed their 
pictures they thought of more and 
more things to include. One girl 
used light blue color in places in the 
snow. It gave such a satisfactory 
effect that other children tried 
other colors used lightly in the 
white of the snow to give the effects 
they wanted. 


ears and curled up tails they became in finding differences between the 
The dogs (the huskies) were fun a particular kind of dog. Eskimos and the Indians of the 


to draw. By giving these dogs sharp The children were much interested Southwest. The food, the clothing. 
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the homes, ways of working and 
playing were different of necessity. 
Each tribe had adapted themselves 
to the climate and lived differently 
although they were all Indians. The 
children read and heard a number of 
different stories about the Eskimo 
children. Then they made up stories 
of their own about these interesting 
people. 

Tommy says, “Up in Eskimo 
Land they spear fish. They cannot 
eat candy, but they eat fat.” 

Bill says, “The Eskimos make 
sleds of skin and bones.” 

Billy McCue, the poet in the 
class, writes: 

“Oh, I am a mighty Polar Bear 

Just out of this deep sea 
I’m such a mighty Polar Bear 

That you would be afraid of me.” 

Barbara says that her dog, pulls 
her sled because she doesn’t, have 
any little pony. 

The fourth grade in the same 


school studied about deserts under ~ 


the guidance of Miss Medlen. The 
children had never seen a desert, 
but after talking about them, and 
hearing oral descriptions, they de- 
cided they would like to make a 
desert picture to show how they 
imagined it would look. 

The children were surprised to 
know that the desert is often a 
beautiful place. The cactuses, the 
prickly plants of the desert, are of 
many kinds, and the children learned 
that many of them bear showy flow- 
ers. Suzanne put the flowers in her 
picture, but Betty was more in- 
terested in the bright colors of the 
cliffs in the distance and the yellow 
sand. She succeeded in making it 
look hot. 

The boys were most interested in 
some of the dangers of the desert. 
Alan shows the poor wanderer 
finding a pool of water out in the 
broad, hot expanse of sand. Even 
the cactuses look hot. 

Dennis prefers to travel through 
the desert on a train where the 
horses look dubious about that 
means of travel. Robert goes. back 
in history for his vision of the desert 
when the covered wagons made 
their tracks across the sand. 

In this study the fourth grade 
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children learned, too, that people 
are often the product of their en- 
vironment. They will go on from 
the American desert to study deserts 


in other continents and compare the 
ways of the inhabitants and find 
out why people are outwardly dif- 
ferent, but much alike inside. 
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Living Together Out 


OUR GARDEN 


We'll spade our garden first of 
all, 

We'll drop the seeds in a straight 
long row. 

A little bit of sunshine and a 
little bit of rain, 

A little bit of weeding, 

Will make our garden grow. 

Radishes both red and white, 

Lettuce in a bunch, 

Onions green, tomatoes round, 

Oh, what a tasty lunch! 


—Second Grade, Phillips School 


Far REMOVED the 
noisy, dusty, crowded streets of the 
city is Phillips School. There is 
something restful about the spacious 
school grounds, pleasant with trees, 
shrubbery and usable grass and gar- 
den plots. One class of children and 
their teacher are enjoying stories 
out of doors; kindergartners are 
playing happily in the sand; and a 
group of second grade boys and girls 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


are working zestfully in the school 
garden. It had been fun attacking 
the soil with spades, hoes and rakes. 
This work which is play for these 
youngsters is providing many op- 
portunities for happy, wholesome 
and worthwhile experiences and col- 
orful, satisfying living together. Ta- 
king turns at the different tasks of 
spading, hoeing, raking, sharing a 
limited number of garden tools and 
adjusting to a small garden lot re- 
quires co-operation and develops 
thoughtfulness of others. When out 
of doors time seems to go very fast; 
and children soon come to realize 
that in order to get results they 
must plan carefully and work har- 
moniously. ‘They soon learn, too, 
that good sportsmanship in accept- 
ing difficult work without com- 
plaining and in giving and taking 
criticism pays. The proper care of 
garden tools helps develop a sense 
of responsibility and orderliness. 
Digging in the ground unearths 
worms, insects, seeds, and roots that 
are coming to life in the spring about 
which there is much curiosity. This 


of Doors 


stimulates a greater interest in sci- 
ence; and back in the schoolroom 
groups of children enjoy a bit of 
research work. They are really 
thinking and wanting to know about 
things. 

During the noon hour sixth grade 
boys volunteer to help the second- 
graders spade the garden suggesting 
that because they are stronger they 
may be able to dig more deeply. 
Interest in the garden spreads 
throughout the school resulting in 
confidence that it will not be 
trampled upon — that there will be 
respect for the property of others. 

Through the garden work many 
splendid contacts are established 
between the school and the homes. 
Almost all the seed used is sent by 
the mothers, occasionally with a 
little advice about planting it. 
When the cabbage and tomato 
plants which are grown indoors in 
boxes are large enough they are 
taken home by the children for 
their own gardens there. The en- 
thusiasm about the school garden 
brings the mothers to school to see’ 
it. The children show it to them with 
all the pride of ownership and say, 
“This is our garden!” 

As the boys and girls work in 
their garden during the spring 
months they enjoy and appreciate 
the great out of doors, unconsciously 
feel its bigness and relax. They 
realize the care a successful garden 
requires even as they experience the 
joy of discovery and of working 
and tending what belongs to them. 
Hoeing, weeding, and watering the 
garden — sometimes when the sun 
is uncomfortably hot — gradually 
helps develop that perseverance so 
necessary in the success of most 
activities. They experience the 
satisfaction in seeing results of their 
work and the joy of sharing when 
there are enough vegetables in their 
garden for all the boys and girls in 
Phillips School to have vegetable 


sandwiches. 
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Art in the Elementary School 


Its Scope and Purpose 


Arr MUST be recognized with- 
in the realm of the elementary school 
as a by-product only, and never for 
the purpose of a finished product 
alone. Only with this attitude can 
we use art to serve the elementary 
child to its fullest degree. We in the 
elementary school are not concerned 
with making professional artists nor 
even with attaining technique as an 
end. Art should serve as an outlet or 
means of expression (in form, line 
and color) for the child’s own ideas, 
imaginations, thoughts and emo- 
tions about his own experiences 
within his world. The elementary 
school recognizes the child’s per- 
sonality never as static or fixed, but 
as ever-changing, dynamic 


and of: 


LOUISE BANKS 


varied interests; and regards the 
child as a living, breathing organism 
unlike any other child and never 
twice the same. 

Art activities used in the elemen- 
tary school should be a part of those 
experiences which develop for the 
child richer daily living and a whole- 
some personality. The development 
of the whole child is our most im- 
portant mission; therefore art 
should never be thought of, on the 
elementary school level, as a subject 
to be taught separately of other 
school activities. Art should be 
used as a means for developing the 
potentialities of the individual and 
to guide that individual in making a 
maximum contribution to society. 


Only through correlating art with 
other activities concerned in the 
persistent situations of every-day 
living can art in the elementary 
school reach its fullest purpose. The 
value of this correlation of art with 
the whole school program lies in the 
fact that children, through express- 
ing in many varied ways their many 
interesting experiences, get a sense 
of the factors of balance, rhythm 
and harmony — the ideal charac- 
teristics of art — as inseparable, 
infinite, necessary factors involved 
in daily life situations; rather than, 
that art is something to be set aside 
or above everyday living. Integra- 
tion eliminates the artificial and 
emphasizes the real and the vital 


A Portrait 
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things of human existence and gives 
the child a feeling of unity. The art 
work of children should grow out of 
the experiences and interests of the 
child with as little help or suggestion 
from the teacher as possible. 

The elementary school is fortu- 
nate in that its organization whereby 
one teacher directs all activities 
throughout the school day makes 
possible the correlation and integra- 
tion of art with the life situations 
used in the curriculum. 

The art expression should come 
from the child himself rather than 
as the result of teacher-dictation of 
subject matter and method. In 
other words, it should be the expres- 
sion of thought or feeling-images. 
Therefore, it need not be an accurate 
representation, but it will express 
the individual’s thoughts and feel- 
ings about his own experiences. 

The creative method of teaching 
art is based never upon imposed 
ideas and methods; but upon an 
understanding of the nature of the 
whole child, and the understanding 
of his personal needs and interests. 
This creative method develops for 
the child an independence of think- 
ing for himself, and of then ex- 
pressing his ideas in his own way. 
We should never tell him what to 
think or how to draw. 

It is so easy to stifle creative abil- 
ity. Usually when others impose 
their ideas and methods upon him, 
he tries to conform to them; and 
then the child becomes unsure of his 
own ideas and methods. 

In order that we encourage the 
art work of the elementary school 
child to be original, we must make 
possible the expression of the child’s 
idea in an art medium of his own 
choosing and by a method of his 
own choosing. The more materials 
a child is familiar with, the better 
are his chances for creative growth 
in art. As often as possible, the ele- 
mentary teacher should allow the 
child to choose his own materials 
and to decide himself what will best 
varry out the idea he has to express. 
Each teacher should feel it her duty 
to make available to the elementary 
children in her care as many medi- 
ums and materials as possible; thus 


Feeding the Rabbits 


Jack and Jill 
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enabling a variety of choice in ex- 
pressing his many experiences. 

Creative art does nol mean to dic- 
tate problems, nor does it mean to let 
him alone and to do nothing for him. 
The teacher can do much to encour- 
age creative ability by supplying 
many first-hand experiences with 
the natural situations of the child’s 
daily living, and by encouraging 
imaginary experiences. The funda- 
mental parts of sincere child ex- 
pression include his dreams, his 
desires, his environment, his play, 
his work, the people, the objects, 
the animals, and the nature forms of 
his world. 

The teacher can do much to en- 
courage those who are hesitant to 
use creative ability by helping the 
child to visualize and limit the idea 
he wishes to portray. All children 
have had a wealth of experiences; 
but need help in learning to evaluate 
the creative possibilities of the 
things that have happened to them, 
and need aid in finding the appro- 
priate way to express them. This is 
the duty of a sympathetic and 
understanding teacher. 

One of the finest ways of getting 
the children to tell about the stories 
they wish to draw and how they 
would like to express this experience 
is through informal discussion. In 
this way the teacher enables the 
child to think more effectively, and 
to express himself more freely, thus 
serving as both inspiration and 
guide. 

Since we teach in the elementary 
school (including all activities as 
well as art) with the child’s interests 
holding first place, the aspects of 
creative art receive the major em- 
phasis rather than those of tech- 
nique. Technique is not stressed as 
an end in itself, but technical help 
should be given only when the child 
feels the need of it. The wide-awake, 
on-the-job teacher should be able to 
recognize the signs that tell of this 
need. It is not all children who have 
courage enough to ask for help or 
who realize that they are in need of 
help. The primary child is usually 
well pleased with his efforts of ex- 
pression and usually does not desire 
any technical help. However, as 
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Eating in the Cafeteria 


March Winds 
At the Fair 
fers, 
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the child grows older, he becomes 
less satisfied with his results of ex- 
pression, and he begins to want and 
ask for help. This usually begins to 
happen at the fourth or fifth grade 
levels. It is then that the child be- 
comes more critical of his own work, 
and can be helped by tactful sugges- 
tions as well as definite instruction 
by the teacher. It is the teacher’s 
business to know when to give the 
instruction and how to give it. There 
are three important steps in the 
learning process that should be ob- 
served also in the teaching of art — 
doing the thing, studying the result, 
improving it in the light of self- 
criticism. To be able to carry out 
these three steps in the teaching of 
art there should be time for individ- 
ual and class discussion of finished 
work. Such discussion and evalua- 
tion of the finished art work is one 
of the best ways to promote growth 
in art expression and raise the child’s 
standard of work. Each should be 
allowed to criticize his own work 
before anyone else is permitted to 
criticize it. Criticism should be 
sympathetic and positive and should 
never be negative. The criticism 
should be given from the child’s 
point of view and never from the 
teacher’s point of view. 

In the teaching of art, just as in 
other school activities, we must care 
for individual differences and needs. 
Thus, by allowing each child to 
create from his own interests and 
experiences rather than teacher- 
dictated art work, we allow for the 
differences in individuals.  Like- 
wise, the realization in teaching of 
art that some must be encouraged 
and stimulated toward exercising 
their creative ability is recognizing 
the different needs of individuals. 
Through the teacher’s intelligent 
study and planning, all children can 
be reached individually, and at the 
same time the important objectives 
of art-teaching will be achieved. 

It is also the purpose of art in the 
elementary school to not only cause 
the creation of art work, but to 
create an appreciation of art. All 
elementary children will not be able 
to excel in creative ability, but all 
can become art consumers. There- 
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Reading the Funnies 


fore, we must also attempt to pro- 
vide some basis of sound artistic 
judgment or good taste. Apprecia- 
tion of art comes through an under- 
standing and use of art. The ele- 
mentary child needs the knowledge 
of art principles in many everyday 
decisions, such as choice of clothing 
and other personal belongings, the 
way they choose to wear hair, the 
way they arrange their belongings. 

In order that the teacher, as well 
as the child, may-@develop an appre- 
ciation and urderstanding of the 
children and children’s art, the 
teacher needs to learn by doing. 
Only through doing do we receive 
the true basis of appreciation. In the 
spirit of an amateur, the teacher 
should play creatively with color, 
line and form, building pictures 
from her own experiences. In this 
way the teacher is better able to 


Two Little Puppy Dogs 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Two little puppy dogs 
Stroll down the street. 


Two little puppy dogs 
Wag as they meet. 
Two little puppy dogs 
Scamper and run. 
Two little puppy dogs 
Surely have fun! 


understand and appreciate the cre- 
ative efforts of the children. 

From the many art activities of 
the school, we expect will grow 
leisure-time interests for the chil- 
dren while they are attending school, 
as well as in later years after they 
are grown. It is not only drawing 
and painting that will serve as 
leisure-time enjoyment, but also 
construction and crafts become val- 
uable hobbies. Appreciation of art 
qualities also accounts for many 
leisure-time hours. Valuable time 
can be spent with visiting art col- 
lections, other collections at mu- 
seums, art qualities in industrial 
design, flower arrangement for the 
home and flower shows, gardening, 
and an appreciation of the scenery 
we observe in daily living. 

Therefore, in conclusion, to eval- 
uate the art program in the ele- 
mentary school: We can consider 
that we are successful teachers of 
children and likewise of art: when 
the pupils are happy in their work, 
when they express their own ideas 
in a free, frank, sincere way, when 
they explore their surroundings and 
thereby gather knowledge, when 
they acquire attitudes of self-con- 
fidence, when they are tolerant, 
respectful and appreciative of the 
work of others, and when they dis- 
play improvement in the realization 
of aesthetic beauty of daily living. 
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F'un with Flowers 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Tus YEAR I decided to go 
down through the kindergarten in- 
stead of grade one or two and on 
through eighth grade work to work 
with our child-artists. Because it 
was fall and I was able to get some 
flowers, I thought I would use them 
for models for drawing. I did not 
know just how to go about the idea 
of flowers and kindergarten, so I 
decided to have each one of the 
other grades work with the flowers 
and then to show some of these 
results to the little kindergarten 
children. 

As readers of my other articles 
know, I am opposed to copy work 
as such. Therefore, I had to have 
a special approach for this work. 


I set a still-life of vase—gladiolas— 


zinnias in front of the classes. I 
talked about flowers and flower ar- 
rangements. I named the flowers 
and we had a little science lesson. 
I talked about vases and flowers to 
fit certain vases. We discussed 
shapes, special places, colors, and 
balance. This sort of talk really 
went over big with the little tots as 
well as seventh and eighth grade 


boys. 


From that discussion, I moved 
on to what the camera could do 
with such an arrangement. The 
camera could make an exact like- 
ness of the flowers. With our new 
and modern methods of photography 
the camera could even snap the 
arrangement in its natural color. 
Nothing would be re-arranged, noth- 
ing changed. The still life which 
was set up would turn out exactly 
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the same in the picture which the 
camera took and the photographer 
printed. Naturally the older chil- 
dren got the significance of the dis- 
cussion and asked how we could 
compete with the camera. With 
the younger children, I had to lead 
them farther to question such a 
thing. Nevertheless, the discussion 
drew to this point. It was exactly 


what I wanted, because then I had 
a chance to compare the simple little 
gadget of the camera to the wonders 
of the human being. I showed them 
how they had eyes, ears, and hands 
which functioned on such a superior 
Next and most important 


level. 
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was my discussion of their minds 
and their imaginations which our 
cameras do not have. What a won- 
derful thing is the human mind and 
what wonders it creates. Our imagi- 
nations can do anything to that still 
life that we want them to. We 
don’t have to copy the still life just 
as it is. The poor camera does. We 
can just draw one flower if we want 
to. We can draw three or five or 
seven. We can draw them growing 
in a garden, or we can put them 
into any type or color of a vase we 
want to. We can hold the paper 
any way we want to and thus cre- 
ate a horizontal or a vertical effect. 
We can make our arrangements fat 
and thick and short or tall and 
thin. We can make the whole 
bouquet up just as gladiolas, or of 
just zinnias. If we know more 
about other flowers, we can draw 
them instead of the ones in the still 
life. And even better than that we 
can make up flowers — flowers that 
no one ever saw growing before. 
The camera can do none of these 
things. Now do you begin to see 
how much more wonderful we are 
than the camera? And do you see 
how much more wonderful our draw- 
ings are than photographs? 

My next problem was to show 
these drawings of the older children 
to the kindergarten and the first 
grade. I have always been against 
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the idea of the teacher drawing for 
the children too much or for the 
teacher showing only one or two 
pictures. But, in this case, I had 30 


or 40 pictures to show the children— 
every one representing a different 
idea of this same still life. With our 
(Turn to page 61) 
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Why I Teach 


ANNE WYATT 


I TEACH because it is the one 
kind of work for which there is 
within me a craving—a longing 
which nothing but teaching can 
satisfy. It is the occupation which 
best fulfills for me the twofold pur- 
pose of self expression and service 
to others. It is the work I would 
rather do than play. 

I cannot remember when I was 
not planning and preparing to be- 
come a teacher. Always I have 
saved little pieces of handwork, 
attractive pictures, and copies of 
children’s songs and poems; little 
treasures which, of course, were 
never used. Once I wanted to be 
an opera singer, at another time a 
librarian, and at still another time 
a writer; but, all these ambitions 
were short-lived. The ambition 
which endured through all the years 
was the one which Mother Nature 
fitted me for by endowing me with 
a great love for children, the ability 
to manage, a small amount of tact, 
and a large amount of patience. 

The ambition persisted in spite of 
obstacles which for a time seemed 
insurmountable. On the eve of the 
realization of my dream, just before 
graduation from high school, this 
ambition was almost crushed by the 
death of my mother. Now instead 
of going to college I felt that I must 
stay at home with a heart-broken 
father and a little brother six years 
old. It was a dark, bitter time. It 
seemed that I could not goon. Why 
death, pain, and disappointment? 


BOB WHITE! 


Life was full of unanswered ques- 
tions which lacerated my heart and 
baffled my mind. The suffering was 
too great, the sacrifice should not 
have been so hard. Looking back 
through the years I can see that it 
loomed far too large. 

But, the situation was saved by 
a sporting instinct within me. Al- 
though through it all I felt that 
sweeping, cooking, and dishwashing 
was not my real work I knew that 
the only way was to be gamey 
about it, and be happy. It was fun 
to try new recipes, to plan house- 
work schedules, to budget expenses, 
and to mother a small boy. After all 
there are many things in life. 

Although I enjoyed housekeeping 
it must not have been entirely sat- 
isfying for when an opportunity for 
a new kind of work arose I was 
eager to try that. Duty still com- 
pelled me to stay at home, but as 
my services in the house were no 
longer needed I began working in 
our little town bank. There was a 
certain joy in this new work, a thrill 
of accomplishment when at the end 
of the day the books balanced per- 
fectly. But this work with figures 
and dollars and cents was not my 
work; I wanted to work with human 
beings, with expectant little chil- 
dren. 

Now that the young brother was 
fast growing up why could I not 
be spared for twelve weeks to take 
the Normal Training Course re- 
quired in order that I be permitted 


to teach a little rural school two 
miles from home! It was pathetic 
that that hope could cause one so 
much happiness. Three months at 
State Teachers’ college and at last 
I was teaching. I was utterly lost 
in the work. Our family doctor re- 
marked that he had never seen such 
rapid improvement in health as in 
mine after my days in that country 
school began. I crystallized about 
my work into a glowing, healthy, 
vital person. 

After one year in the country I 
went to a small town consolidated 
school. Then I signed a contract to 
teach first grade in a small city rea- 
sonably near the home town. But, 
again a handicap arose. Disease fas- 
tened its hold on me: for weeks I 
could not walk at all and for months 
I could walk but very little. So, of 
course, I was released from the con- 
tract. Fear clutched at my heart. 
How could one not in perfect health 
be a successful teacher? 

A kind home town permitted me 
to teach there when it was necessary 
that I ride to and from school every 
day; so for four more years I stayed 
at home. Because no advancement 
would ever be possible in our little 
town I realized that when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself to enter a city 
system I would take it. 

Finally, through summer school 
sessions, the required college work 
was completed and I began teaching 
in a city system. I am happy here 
even though the work is hard. It 
demands devotion morning, noon 
and night; but, it is a happy devo- 
tion for it is the thing I love. And 
my work is lovable to me because 
I am the one to whom it belongs. 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


From the meadow comes a merry song, 


Bob White is whistling all day long. 


Whether weather’s foul or fair 


You'll hear his song everywhere: 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


During harvest time he’s gay 
Whistling all the livelong day; 
He’s a happy, speckled bird 

With a song you may have heard: 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 
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Spring Tree Riddles 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Ir IS APRIL and soon all the 
trees will have their fresh, new green 
leaves. Look at the pictures of the 
leaves which follow and see if you 
can guess what tree they belong to. 


1. What is its Name? 


It is a large tree with a trunk that 
divides a short distance above the 
ground. It has very small leaves for 
such a tall tree. It is interesting 
that, look as you may, you cannot 
find any leaves that are opposite or 
right across from each other; and 
that, try as you will, the leaf cannot 
be folded lengthwise so that the two 
halves are exactly alike. 


Look at the picture of its leaf and 
seeds and see if you can tell its name! 


2. What Tree is This? 


The bark of this tree is different 
from that of any other as it looks 
very shaggy and peels off into long, 
narrow hard scales. The leaves have 
from five to seven oval leafflets with 
finely toothed margins. The wood 
is extremely tough and hard; so it 


is used for wagons and farming im- 
plements. It is excellent for fuel. 
The tree’s nuts are covered with 
thick husks that separate into four 
or five parts. The kernel is sweet 
and we like to eat it. 
What is its name? 


3. Can You Guess This One? 


It is a beautiful tall tree with a 
spreading crown made up of very 
strong branches. It has large com- 
pound leaves from, twelve to twenty 
inches long. And it has large, round 
nuts about two inches across, cov- 
ered with a smooth husk which at 
first is a dull green color and later 
turns brown. The husk does not 
separate into sections. We like to 
eat the kernel of the nuts. 

The chocolate brown wood of this 
tree is heavy and strong and will 
take a fine polish. So it is excellent 
for cabinet making and _ interior 
finish of houses. The older the tree, 
the better the wood usually. 

What is the name of this tree? 


4. Guess This Tree! 


It is very fast-growing and wide 
spreading. Although it grows on 


almost any soil it likes moist bot- 
tomlands best. 

It has from three to five notched 
leaflets. Its winged seeds are much 
like other maples, except that they 
hang in drooping clusters. 

See the picture of the seeds and 
leaf! What is its name? 


5. Guess! Guess! 

This tree is very large and wide- 
spreading. It has a twisted and 
gnarled appearance. 

You will be sure to know its name 
when [ tell you that its seeds are 
acorns. (All the nut trees are 
planted largely by squirrels.) 


6. What is its Name? 

This tree is commonly planted in 
cities because it grows rapidly in 
spite of the smoke and drought con- 
ditions there. Its fast growth is 
against it as it becomes too tall for 
surrounding property and its wood, 
being extremely soft and brittle, the 
tree frequently breaks in wind 
storms. In some cases it is entirely 
uprooted because its roots are so 
near the surface. 

The wood is light, not strong and 
durable, and warps easily. How- 
ever, it is used in many ways. A 
great deal of it is now used for box 
and crating material. But this tree 
should not be planted where any 
other kind will grow. 

It has loose catkins with capsules 
which are full of light brown cot- 

(Turn to Page 61) 
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A Child’s Calendar of Famous Birthdays 


April 2 (1805) Hans Christian Anderson, fa- 


mous writer of fairy tales. 


April 7 (1770) William Wordsworth, the be- 
loved English poet. 


April 11 (1794) Edward Everett Hale, the Amer- 
ican minister and author of, **The Man Without 
a Country.”’ 


April 13 (1743) Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the Declaration of Independence and third presi- 
dent of our country. 


April 23 (1813) Stephen A. Douglas, whose fiery 
debates with Lincoln made him very famous. 


April 23 (1564) William Shakespeare, the 
greatest writer of plays the world has ever known. 


April 23 (1791) James Buchanan, who was 
President of our country. 


April 25 (1874) Guglielmo Marconi, the Italian 
scientist who made wireless telegraphy a help to 
mankind. 


April 26 (1820) Alice Cary, an American poet. 


April 27 (1822) Ulysses S. Grant, a great gen- 
eral in the Civil War and a President of our 
country. 


April 27 (1791) Samuel Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph. 


April 28 (1758) James Monroe, who was Presi- 
dent of our country. 


OTHER SPECIAL DAYS 
Easter Arbor Day Spring 


A. ARBOR DAY 


“Oh, Fair to See,’? Christina Rossetti 
Oh, fair to see 
Bloom-laden cherry tree, 
Arrayed in sunny white; 
An April day’s delight, 
Oh, fair to see! 


Oh, fair to see 
Fruit-laden cherry tree, 
With balls of shining red 
Decking a leafy head, 
Oh, fair to see! 


The Playhouse Tree 


There was once a gnarled and crooked old 
apple tree that stood on a knoll near the edge of 
the wood. It had been so unhappy since its early 
-_growth when its back began to bend over instead 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


of growing up straight and tall like the other 
trees. 

Day after day, the tree would look up and 
admire the tall straight, trunk of the poplar. 
**What a beautiful tree,”’ it would say to itself. 
**How very straight it grows!’’ 

Then for days at a time it would watch long- 
ingly the slender young birches as they swayed 
and nodded with the breezes. ‘‘Why couldn’t I 
be as strong and lovely as they?’ it would say. 
**Why should my body be so crooked and so bent? 
And why should my sides look so dark and wrin- 
kled?’? And so the gnarled old tree lived on day 
after day wondering of what possible use it could 
be, and why it had ever been made. 

And then one day some little children came 
into the wood to play beneath the shade of some 
of the big trees. They ran on and on from one 
tree to another in search of a real playhouse tree. 
They stood and watched the slender silver birch 
bend gracefully to the breezes. It was a lovely 
tree but it would never do for a playhouse. It 
was too slim and straight and it had no big 
branches that arched into graceful curves like 
rocking chairs or lounging beds. 

Then the children ran to look at the tall, 
haughty popular whose top proudly soared over 
most of the other trees. It was tall and straight, 
to be sure, but they never in the world could play 
house there. The sun shone so hot through its 
tight and clinging branches. 

The children ran on until they came to a big 
oak whose giant branches towered so high into 
the sky that they could scarcely see its top. 
**What a great big tree,”’ said one of the children. 
**And what lovely golden leaves,’’ said another. 
**But it would make a better tower for a castle 
than a playhouse,” said a third child. 

So the children ran on to the edge of the wood 
still in search of the playhouse tree. The poor 
old apple tree whose branches were so crooked 
and gnarled had heard the voices of the children. 
It was so anxious that they stop and play be- 
neath its shade that it seemed to bend farther 
than ever on its side as if to touch the children. 

“Oh, come,”’ said one of the children. “Here is a 
funny old tree with a humped back and a queer, 
wrinkled face.”’ 

**And see,”’ said another, “‘its big branches arch 
and curve like overhanging windows with awn- 
ings.”’ 

**And look!’ said the third child. ‘‘See its big 
roots. It looks like a double tree with almost as 
much at the bottom as at the top. I think this 
tree would make lovely rooms and we could 
have a porch for our tea parties.” 
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A Child’s Calendar of Famous Birthdays 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The children were delighted with the old tree 
and started to fit up their playhouse directly. 
But the children were no happier than the 
tree itself. It knew now why it had grown so 
hump-backed and crooked. It was so it could 
always remain the playhouse tree for the children. 
B. A Bibliography of Arbor Day Stories and 


Poems. 


STORIES 


The Coming of the Wonder Tree, Story Telling, 
Cather, World Book. 

Old Pipes and the Dryad, Stockton, Good 
Stories for Great Holidays, Olcott, Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Bancis and Philemon, Maskell, Good Stories 
for Great Holidays, Houghton Mifflin. 

Why the Aspen Quivers, Good Stories for 
Great Holidays, Houghton Mifflin. 

The Girl Who Became a Pine Tree, Judd, 
Wigwam Stories, Ginn. 

The Tree Ygdrasil, Norse Stories, Mabie, Rand 
MeNally. 


The Workman and the Trees, Raju, Indian 
Fables, Dutton. 


POEMS 


The Little Green Orchard, Walter de la Mare, 
Peacock Pie, Henry Holt. 


Trees, Walter de la Mare, Peacock Pie, Henry 
Holt. 


Plant a Tree, Lucy Larcom, Arbor Day, Schaf- 
fler, Dodd Mead. 


If, O’Donnell, Golden Glute, John Day. 

Tree Feelings, Stetson, Golden Flute, John Day. 

Woodman, Spare That Tree, Morris, Poems 
Every Child Should Know, Burt Grosset. 

A Tree at Dusk, Winifred Wells, Silver Pennies, 
Thompson, Macmillan. 


Spirit of the Birch, Ketchum, Silver Pennies, 
Macmillan. 


A Prayer, Sara Teasdale, Rainbow Gold, Mac- 


millan. 
Loveliest of Trees, A. E. Housman, One Hun- 
dred Best Poems, Whitman, Chicago. 


C. Song of the Fairy 

Over hill, over dale, 

Through bush, through brier, 
Over park, over vale, 

Through flood, through fire, 

I do wander everywhere, 

Swifter than the moon’s sphere} 
And I serve the fairy queen, 


To dew her orbs upon the green; 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 

In their gold coats spots you see; 

These be rubies, fairy favors — 

In those freckles live their savours, 

I must go seek some dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 


D. Hans Christian Anderson 

‘Please, God help my father to make a beau- 
tiful pair of shoes for the squire’s lady.’? Thus 
for one whole week had Hans finished his prayer. 
If only this could happen, a dream could come 
true.” 

Hans Anderson was born in a little town in 
Denmark where his father was a cobbler. But to 
tell the truth, Mr. Anderson was much more 
interested in reading and making toys than in 
mending shoes. So the cobbler and his family 
lived in one room which served as living room, 
sleeping room and work shop. 

One day the squire’s lady sent Mr. Anderson 
some beautiful silk for a pair of dancing shoes. 
If the lady liked the shoes, in return she would 
give the Andersons a house and a garden. Mr. 
Anderson worked day and night to make this 
dream come true. 

When the shoes were finished, the poor cobbler 
was afraid to take them to the lady. “‘If only she 
will be pleased,’? he thought and prayed. But 
alas! she was not pleased at all. ‘*Why, look,”’ 
she said, *“‘you have spoiled my silk. Never can I 
have you for my cobbler!’’ 

So poor Mr. Anderson turned back to his toys. 
He made an elaborate puppet show for Hans. 
Yes, it had dancing dolls on strings. With this 
Hans was able to forget the dancing shoes. He 
made up alli sorts of make-believe stories about 
the puppets. 

One day, Hans told these stories to a little girl. 
He told her of his wonderful castle and of how 
he was to be a nobleman and live there. She 
thought he was queer and refused to play with 
him. 

Nevertheless, Hans kept on making up stories 
and even plays. After awhile, he began to write 
fairy stories for the grown-ups as well as for the 
children. Many people all over the world knew 
Hans Christian Anderson’s fairy tales and they 
learned to love the man who wrote them, 
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Meaningful Seatwork 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be Correlated with Famous April Birthdays) 


A. OUR APRIL CALENDAR 


. Name a writer of fairy tales. 


2. Name the author of the Declaration 


of Independence. 
. Name a great writer of plays. 


. Name the inventor of wireless te- 
legraphy. 
. Name the inventor of the telegraph. 


. Name a sacred Sunday which often 
comes in April. 


. Name a day when we honor trees. 


. Name a great general of the Civil 
War. 


. Name an American poet. 


10. Name a beloved English poet. 


B. THE PLAYHOUSE TREE (Complete) 


. There was once a tree that was 


. The birches are very 

. The children searched for a 

The birch bent to the 

. The poplar was 

. The branches of the apple tree were 


10. They covered the tree with 


C. PICTURE WORDS 


The Brook 
I know a little babbling brook 
That chatters all the day; 
It always is in such a rush 
With never time to stay. 


And yet it seems quite friendly like, 
A-prattling this and that; 

I do believe ’twould love to stay 
And have a cozy chat. 


Sometimes it seems so very near, 
A-coaxing me to play; 

But all the time it’s running far 
Just miles and miles away. 


Do you suppose the time will come 
When I shall ever learn 

That brooks keep running on and on 
And never do return. 


—Florence Piper Tuttle 


Can you find the sound words? 
Can you find the motion words? 
Can you draw a picture of the brook? 


D. HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSON 


Yes and No Test 


1. 
2. 


5 


Y 
6. 


Hans’ father was an artist. Yes —No. 


Hans was born in Denmark. Yes 


— No. 


. The family lived in three rooms. 


Yes — No. 


. Mr. Anderson was asked to make 


shoes for the Squire’s lady. Yes — 
No. 


She was pleased with the shoes. 


es — No. 


Hans’ father made him a puppet 
show. Yes — No. 


. Hans made up make-believe stories. 


Yes — No. 


- He thought he lived in a castle. 


Yes — No. 


. He told his stories to a little boy. 


Yes — No. 


. All the world loves Anderson’s stor- 


ies. Yes — No. 
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E. RIDDLES FOR THE SPRINGTIME 


1. There’s a flower in your garden, 


It looks just like a cup; 


It’s yellow, just like butter, 
And they call it 


2. I’m a pretty, fringy thing, 
Always coming in the Spring; 
In the meadow I am found, 
Peering high above the ground, 
The top of my head looks very flat, 
In my white and yellow hat 


kites, 

Until they sail so high, 

They look like tiny paper birds 
A-flying through the sky. .........: 


4. All dressed up in furry hoods, 
Soft and warm and gray, 


Coming in the early Spring, 
Purring all the way. ........... 


5. I’m sent from the sky. 
To water the grass; 
Along the road, 

You may see me pass. 
And so do the trees; 
I make the brooks sing 


On their way to the seas. 


F. THE CROCUS 


Supply the missing words. 


SUNSHING Came down 


eeeeeeeeee 


Meaningful Seatwork 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be Correlated with Famous April Birthdays) 


. He puffs and he puffs away at the 


And have a 
With the plants that all winter 
Had slept there. 

He came to a little 

bulb at one side, 
And said to himself, 

Under this I will .......... 
For I see a cloud, 


In the sky. 


So he tucked himself down 


**For sunshine,”’ said she 
makes me grow.”’ 

Then down came the .... 


And the bulb that no more 


And what do you think? 
Why, abright.......... crocus was she! 
—Unknown. 


G. MAKING SPRING PICTURES 


. Draw the blue bird in an apple tree. 
. Draw a garden of red poppies. 

. Draw a bed of purple violets. 

. Draw a patch of red strawberries. 


. Draw a little gurgling brook. 


. Draw a wild duck in a pond. 
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In the ......._.. yielding earth, 
ee While the little .......... bulb, 
pe A little .......... bulb was to be, 
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The Helpers Lessons 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


April's New Friends 
(Reading Lesson) 


April has many new friends. 
Everybody wants to help them. 
Baby chicks say, ‘*Peep-Peep.”’ 
Baby calves say, ‘‘Baa-a-a.”’ 
Baby Pigs Squeal and grunt. 
Baby lambs play in the meadow. 
Baby colts run and kick. 


Baby birds eat worms. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Discussion Period 


Who has seen a baby animal? Tell us about it. 

Who has a baby brother or sister? What cute things does he do? 
Who knows where there is a bird’s nest? 

Has anyone a family of puppies or kittens? 

If so may the class come to visit them? 


Free Hand Drawing 
Draw a picture of the baby animal you like best. Play that you are helping it. Be sure 
to draw yourself in the picture and show how you are helping. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 

(If possible draw this information from the children. Some may have to be supplied by 
the teacher.) 

What does a baby pig eat? 

What does a baby chicken eat? 

What does a baby calf eat? 

What does a little lamb eat? 

What do ducklings eat? 

What do baby birds eat? 

How can we help take care of these babies? 

How do the feet of little chickens differ from those of the ducklings? Why does each have 
the type it does? 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
1 am small and fuzzy. I live in a tree. 
I like the water. I eat bugs and worms. 
I have web feet. My mother and father bring them to me. 
I eat bugs. Some day | can fly. 


What am I? What am I? 
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The Helpers Lessons 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Nature Helpers 
(Reading Lesson) 


Worms are nature’s helpers. 

They live down in the ground. 

They make holes in the soil. 

Water can go down into these holes. 
Worms eat the earth and enrich it. 
Plant roots get their food from the soil. 
This makes the plants grow big. 


April showers are good helpers too. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


To the teacher: Young children seldom have any fear or dislike of worms. It is only as 
nervous adults instill fear into them that they dislike looking at worms. No child should be 
forced into this study but if a nervous child is left alone to observe others, he usually will join 
with the other children. 


Kinds of Worms 


There are hundreds of different kinds of worms. Night crawlers are familiar to most children. 
Angle worms and dew worms are well known to fishermen. Hybred worms, called ‘““wonder worms” 


recently have been developed and are being produced in great numbers for gardners and fruit 
growers. 


Characteristies of Wonder Worms 


Worms are small — between two and three inches long. When grown are a reddish color. They 
do not come to the surface of the ground, so are not destroyed by birds and fishermen. They do not 
— from their place of breeding, so can be relied upon to fertilize the area in which they are 

laced. 
' These worms are very active. They eat earth constantly and throw it off greatly enriched for 
having passed through their bodies. 

The mature worms throw off an egg sac about once a week. Worms will hatch from this in 
about twenty days. When they are about three months old, they mature and begin throwing off 
egg sacs. This means that they multiply rapidly. 

Old worn out soil is quickly enriched when worms are introduced. 


Experiments With Worms 


Put a handful of worms into a box containing clay soil. Feel how compact and solid it seems. 
Watch the change as worms begin to work. Be sure to keep the soil moist. 


April Showers 
How do these help us? “April showers, bring May flowers.” 
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The Helpers Lessons 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Good English Helpers 


(grow, grew, have grown) 


We GREW yesterday, 
We GROW today; 
We have GROWN so much, 


We can romp and play. 


ORAL ENGLISH GAME: 


Garden Game 


Farmer whispers the name of a vegetable to each child. Each one is different as: tomato, cauli- 
flower, carrot, etc. These make the farmer’s garden. 

A customer comes to buy. She asks, “Have you grown a radish in your garden?” 

Farmer answers, “No, I have not grown a radish in my garden. I grew a cauliflower.” 


Cauliflower now leaves the group and stands by the farmer. Customer asks, “Have you grown 
a tomato in your garden?” 


Farmer answers, ““Yes, I grew a tomato in my garden.” 
Tomato leaves and joins the customer, Each time the customer misses, the farmer names one 


of his vegetables, who then goes to him. Continue unti. all the garden is divided. The one having 
the more children wins. 


The purpose of the game is both to teach correct verb forms and to encourage children to learn 
the names of less common vegetables. 


The same can be played with names of fruit. 


Fill in Blanks with grow, grew or grown 


“Tommy,” said Jane, “last year you so many kinds of vegetables in your garden. 
corn, beans and tomatoes. I wish I could something besides radishes 
and onions.” 
“You can if you try,” answered Tommy. “I have 
too. What would you like to 
“T wish I could 
good.” 


“Well, you can. We will find them in the garden catalog and send for the seed. If we plant the 
seeds in a box they will quickly. When they have to be about four inches 
tall we will transplant them. [ will help you.” 
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The Helpers Lessons 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Phonic Helpers 
(Sound of m) 


Baby Calf says, ‘*Ba-a-a’’ 


Mother Cow says, ‘*Moo-o-o0’’ 
Good morning my baby 


I have good milk for you.’’ 


Find all the words in the rhyme beginning with the letter ‘‘m.” Say each one slowly. 
aw mother bakes cookies and gives you a warm one, what do you say? (m-m-m- this is 
good). 


WHAT PHONIC SOUND DID YOU MAKE? 


One little mouse came, 
Then three little mice; 
They ate a good meal, 
**My, this is nice.”’ 


A mule marched over the mountain, 
He walked a mile or more; 
He saw a man in the meadow, 


Whom he had not seen before. 


Find all the words beginning with ‘“‘m”’ in the two rhymes. 
Draw a picture of each rhyme. Be sure to put in everything. Under each picture write (or 


print) the words beginning with “m” that you drew. 
WHERE DO THESE WORDS BELONG? 


Some belong on the ground, some in the water and some in the sky. Put the letter “g” for 
ground, “w”’ for water or “s” for sky after each word. 


muskrat maid 


mountain mice 
mile man mill mouse 
minnow market moon miller 


mole 


mailman mine meadow 


Phonic Page 


Fied words beginning or ending with “‘m.” 
Cut these out and paste on page of phonic booklet. 


Suggested list 


me meat my move Tom 
more foam mitten make Sam 
many from most slam Mike 


Tram warm 
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Why Learn to Spell? 


An April Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 

Characters: Patsy’s Mother 
Patsy — Eleanor, 
Judy — Rebecca 
Bobby — Duncan, 


Jimmy — Phil 


Scene: In the living-room at 
Patsy’s home. 

(As the scene opens, Patsy and 
her friend Judy are talking over 
plans for an April party. Mother 
is writing some letters at a desk 
in one corner of the room.) 


Patsy: As long as I can’t spell 
worth a cent, we won’t write our 
invitations. We'll just tell the gang 
about the party as we happen to see 
them. 


Judy: I agree with you there. I 
can’t spell eitherrand I never could. 
My mother says I’m the world’s 
worst speller. I do everything I can 
so I won’t have to use old spelling 
words. 

Mother: Excuse me, girls, for inter- 
rupting but I couldn’t help over- 
hearing your ideas on spelling. I’m 
afraid if we all felt the way you do, 
no one would get far in this world. 

Patsy: Oh, Mother, that’s old 
fashioned! Maybe you had to write 
little dainty notes all over the place 
when you were small, but times have 
changed now. 

(Just then sounds are heard out- 
side and Bobby and Jimmy enter.) 

Bobby: Hello, pals. Heard you were 
getting up a party. We thought we 
might be able to help you with 
some of our bright ideas. 

Jimmy: We would have been here 
sooner but we had to stay after 


school to do an old spelling lesson 
over. 

(Eleanor and Rebecca enter at 
this point and Eleanor speaks.) 

Eleanor: Who’s talking about spell- 
ing? Don’t ever mention that word 
in my presence. 

Rebecca: Nor in mine _ either. 
We had so many words mis-spelled 
on our English papers today that 
Miss Thompson made us stay after 
school to look up words in the old 
dictionary. 

Patsy: Now don’t you see, 
Mother, we all feel the same way 
about spelling. To prove we're 
right, what do you say, gang, we 
have a party here this next week. 
We won’t use one single spelling 
word in getting ready for it. 

All: Grand, that will be fun! A 
no spelling party! 

(Duncan and Phil walk in at this 
point). 

Duncan: So it’s spelling you're 
talking about. Phil and I have been 
trying to figure out a way to get 
along in this world without writing 
at all. 

Mother: That would be interest- 
ing, boys. When you have worked 
out a scheme, let me know. In the 
meantime, I expect you’re all hun- 
gry. I'll go out and see what I can 
find. 

(They all applaud Mother as they 
laughingly sing together. 


For she’s a jolly good fellow, 
For she’s a jolly good fellow, 
For she’s a jolly good fellow, 
Who really loves to SPELL-OH! 


End of Act I 


ACT II 
Characters: 
Same as in Act I with the 
addition of Brownie, the Speller. 


Scene: Same as in Act I. 


(As the scene opens, the children 
are in the midst of the no-spelling 
party. They are sitting around and 
appear very bored.) Patsy calls to 
her mother. 

Palsy: Mother, would you come 
here a minute, please? 

(Mother enters.) 

Mother: What is it, dear? My! 
you children are quiet. Why aren’t 
you playing some games? 

Judy: Well you see, Mrs. Hastings, 
we don’t know what to play. 

Mother: How about some writing 
games? I’ll pass out the pencils and- 

Bobby: Oh no, Mrs. Hastings you 
couldn’t do that! 

Mother: Why, Bobby, what do 
you mean? That kind of game is 
always fun! 

Jimmie: Bobby means we er-er we 
decided to have a party where no 
spelling comes into it at all. 

Mother: I see. Well, that is hard 
isn’t it? How about charades? 

Eleanor: Oh no, Mrs. Hastings, 
even though we wouldn’t be using 
pencils, we'd have to know words 
and how they are spelled to play 
that game. (Mother exits throwing 
up her hands in despair.) 

Rebecca: Besides it’s getting late 
and I have to do an errand for my 
mother before supper. 

Duncan: Oh you don’t have to go 
yet. We haven’t had our re-— 

Patsy: Refreshments, I know. 
But whoever heard of a party with- 
out games first? 

Phil: Why doesn’t-each one tell a 
funny story he’s read? 

Judy: There you go again. We 
said we'd do nothing connected with 
words at this party. 
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Bobby: Well I must say if you'll 
excuse me, Patsy, this is the dumb- 
est party I ever went to. 

Jimmie: I'll have to admit I 
agree with Bobby. It’s positively 
stupid. A spelling lesson would be 
more exciting than this party. 

(Just then mother returns.) 

Mother: I decided we couldn't 
have place cards at the table be- 
cause you would all have to spell 
out your names, so we won't. go to 
the dining-room at all. Of course 
that means I couldn’t have the 
refreshments I planned because you 
couldn’t eat them unless at a table 
SO--SO-- 

(A knock is heard at the door.) 
Patsy goes to the door and admits a 
strange little Brownie. The Brownie 
walks to the center of the stage, 


points an accusing finger at all of 

the children as he speaks.) 
Brownie: 

Down in Brownie-Land, a fairy 
came with tinkling bell; 

With a wand in her hand, she 
brought some news she wished to 
tell. 

She said you all hated to SPELL! 

What foolish children you must be. 

If you can’t spell, oh dearie me! 

What’ll happen, I shudder to think, 

When you and your friends use no 
more ink. 

Come now and tell me what’s the 
trouble, 

For I must leave here on the double! 
Patsy: 

Your fairy got it straight and true, 

When she brought that news to you. 

Spelling is what we do not like, 

So we’re on a sort of strike! 


Mother Goose Land 


Gets Health-Minded 


ZAY B. TRIONE 


ACT I 

Place: Mother Goose Land. 

(Old King Cole, with white beard 
of cotton and crown of gold paper, is 
seated on a gay throne. Mother 
Goose characters, dressed as any 
good Mother Goose book portrays 
them, are seated around his throne.) 

Old King Cole: (rising) I have 
called the people of Mother Goose 
Land together because I want your 
help. We have always tried to help 
the little children. We help them to 
sing their first songs. They have 
learned to read with our riddles. 
We have played games with them. 
But we have never bothered about 
their health. Children need to be 
taught how to be healthy. I propose 
that on Child Health Day, May 1, 
we show them how to be healthy. 
Tomorrow we will meet again. All 
those who are willing to help the 
children learn to be healthy, be 
there. We will make our plans, then. 


ACT II 
The Next Day 
The rhymes following, 


(Note: 


may be recited by one child, if a 
small group, or by the remaining 
children without speaking parts, if a 
large group. Hidden from view and 
spoken slowly and _ impressively, 
they can be very effective. Mother 
Goose characters act out their parts 
during the recitatiom.) 

King Cole: Now each of you has 
had time to plan your Child Health 
Day gift. How would you help the 
little children to be healthy? Who 
will be the first to tell? 

Crooked Man: I will help them. 
All the boys and girls know me. 

There was a crooked man an 

He went a crooked mile, 

And found a crooked sixpence 

Against a crooked stile! 

He bought a crooked cat, which 

caught 

A crooked mouse 

And they all lived together 

In a little crooked house. 

The children do not know why 
my shoulders are round and my legs 
are crooked. It is because I would 
not drink milk. My cat and my 
mouse would not drink milk either. 


Judy: 

It does not work, Brownie dear. 

You can see what’s happened here! 
Bobby: 

The party’s a fizzle we know, 

It’s been so stupid and slow! 
Jimmie: 

We thought we had a good idea. 

We were wrong, we sadly fear. 
Eleanor: 

Patsy’s mother, I guess knew best. 

We’d better take each Spelling Test! 
All Together: 

Let’s end this party with a song, 

Then the BROWNIE may go along. 
(Point to Brownie) — 

Go back and tell the fairy, too. 

We have Spelling Lessons to do! 


The play will end with an appro- 
priate song sung by the whole 
school. 


I will tell all the little boys and girls 
to drink at least three glasses of 
milk every day. 

King Cole: Fine. Milk is very, 
very good for children. Who else 
will go? 

Jack & Jill: (They set down their 
pail and run up to King Cole). We 
will go, King Cole. All the children 
know us. 

Jack and Jill went up the hill, 

To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 

We will tell the children why we 
are always going up the hill to get 
water. 

Jack: We drink six glasses of 
water every day. 

Jill: We need water to help us 
keep clean. 

Jack & Jill: We will tell every 
boy and girl we meet to drink six 
glasses of water every day. 

King Cole: Who else can go? 


(Doctor Foster steps up. Walks 
very slowly, coughing and sneezing.) 

Doctor Foster: 

Doctor Foster 

Went to Glo’ster 

In a shower of rain. 

He stepped in a puddle 

Up to his middle 

And never went there again. 

Little children laugh at me, but I 
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want to help them. (Coughs, and 
sneezes again.) I always have a cold. 
I did not wear my rain coat or 
rubbers when I went to Glo’ster. I 
got wet and caught a cold. 

I will tell boys and girls to keep 
dry when it rains. If they get wet, 
they must change their clothes. 

King Cole: Good! Who else wants 
to help the children learn how to be 
healthy? 

Little Jack Horner: Please, King 
Cole, I want to go. 

Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner 

Eating his Christmas pie. 

He put in his thumb 

And pulled out a plum 

And said, “What a good boy am I.” 
There were many other things to 
eat, but I took only a plum. I did 
not get sick. The other children ate 
too much pie and cake. Then they 
were all sick. 

King Cole: You must tell the 
children about eating fruit. 

Jack Horner: I will tell them to 
eat fruit every day. 

Tommy Tucker: I want to go with 
Jack. Little boys and girls know me, 
too. 

Little Tommy Tucker 

Sings for his supper; 

What shall he eat? 

White bread and butter. 

White bread was the only thing I 
would eat. My mother wanted me to 
eat fruits, vegetables, and meat. 
But I kept on singing for white 
bread and butter. 

King Cole: I never knew that. 

Tommy Tucker: Yes, eating only 
white bread and butter has kept me 


Each day a message 
Is brought by the breeze 
Who transmits the code 
To the sap of the trees, 


“Spring Time is coming!” 
They say; they say, 

“She’ll come by the orchard 
And woodland way!” 
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from growing up. I shall always be a 
little boy. I shall never, never grow 
any taller. (Looks very sad.) But I 
must tell the little boys and girls 
that eating vegetables will make 
them grow tall and strong. 

King Cole: That is good. Who 
else will go? 

Mistress Mary: I will go. 

Mistress Mary, quite contrary 
How does your garden grow? 
With cockle-shells and silver bells 
And pretty maids all in a row. 

King Cole: But what will you teil 
the children? 

Mistress Mary: I am out in the 
fresh air all day long. I am always 
working in my garden. I know that 
fresh air makes you feel well. I will 
tell the boys and girls to play in the 
fresh air every day. 

King Cole: That is fine. And now 
who else will go? 

Little Girl Who Had a Little Curl: 
I will go. 

There was a little girl 

And she had a little curl 

In the middle of her forehead. 

And when she was good, she was 
very good, 

And when she was bad, she was 
horrid. 

I want to tell the children when I 

chewed my food I felt very, very 

good, but when I swallowed it whole, 

I felt horrid. 

Children should never gulp their 
food down. They should take time 
to chew and eat their food, if they 
want to be healthy. 

King Cole: And now are you all 
ready with your Child Health Day 


A Message 
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gift to go from Mother Goose Land 
to help children learn how to be 
healthy? Get into line as I call your 
names and tell me how you will help 
children learn to be strong and 
healthy. 

King Cole: “‘Crooked Man.” 

Crooked Man: I am going to ask 
the children to drink three glasses 
of milk every day. 

King Cole: “Jack and Jill.” 

Jack & Jill: We will tell the 
children to drink 6 glasses of water 
each day. Water will help them to 
keep clean and well.” 

King Cole: “‘Doctor Foster.” 

Doctor Foster: (Coughing and 
sneezing) I will tell the little children 
to keep dry. 

King Cole: “Little Jack Horner.” 

Little Jack Horner: Little children 
must eat fruit to keep healthy. 

King Cole: “Little Tommy Tuck- 

Little Tommy Tucker: Children 
must eat vegetables if they want to 
grow big and strong. 

King Cole: “Mistress Mary.” 

Mistress Mary: Children must 
play in the fresh air a part of every 
day. They must sleep in the fresh 
air, too. 

King Cole: “Little Girl Who Had 
a Curl.” 

Little Girl: Children must chew 
their food and take time to eat. 

King Cole: Forward! March! 

Mother Goose Characters: Good- 
bye. 

(A simple drill by all is an effec- 


tive way to end the play. Optional, 
of course.) 


So get your warm sweater 
Let’s go out to see 

If Spring Time is hiding 
In hedge-row or tree. 


Let’s go by the orchard 
And woodland way 
And see what the breeze 

Will have to say! 
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Flying Garden 


HELEN OLIPHANT BATES 


Characters: Doris Jane Miller, 
Leo Miller, her brother, Betty 
Butterfly, Other Butterflies, 
Three Contest Judges, Any 
Number of Additional Children. 

Time: Summer. 

Musical Prelude: ‘Butterfly,’ 
by Grieg. 

When the play opens, Doris Jane 
and Leo are outside their home. 
Doris Jane looks about sadly at her 
bare yard. 

Doris Jane: 

I wish we could win the prize in 

the garden contest. 
Leo: 
Win the prize! Ho! Ho! Hol! 


Our yard is the smallest and barest - 


one in Flowerville. And you start 
to dream about winning the garden 
prize. Forget it, Sis. 
Doris Jane: 

I can’t forget it. 
that prize. 
Leo: 

But Sis, you haven’t a chance. 
You know our friends think this 
yard is so ugly, that they won’t 
even come over here to play. We 
never have any company. 

Doris Jane: 

That’s why I want to win the 
prize. I’m so lonesome for visitors. 
If I could just get the Blue Ribbon, 
I’m sure we'd have some guests, 
because all the children in Flower- 
ville will want to see the prize 
winning garden. 


I want to win 


Yes, of course all the children in 
Flowerville will want to see the prize 
winning garden. But you haven't 
any garden at all. Much less a 
Blue Ribbon one. 

Doris Jane: 

For dirt we’ve only trampled gravel, 
(She points to the hard caked 
ground,) 

And we haven’t any room; 

(She glances about at the limited 

space;) 

But I'll find a way to have a garden 

That will be bright with bloom. 
(Betty Butterfly enters, and darts 

around searching for food. She may 

give a dance number in which she 


will trip to different parts of the 
stage looking for nectar. Doris 
Jane and Leo watch her. When 
Betty Butterfly fails to find nectar, 
she starts to go off stage. Doris 
Jane runs after her. Leo follows.) 
Doris Jane: 

Oh Butterfly, you are so bright, 
Please do not hurry out of sight. 

I wish you’d stay and be my pet, 
For you are like a floweret. 

(Betty Butterfly shakes her head.) 
Betty: 

No chance for nectar here; 
There isn’t a flower near 
To offer a juicy drop. 
That’s why I cannot stop. 

(Betty Butterfly starts again to 
leave the stage. Doris Jane stops 
her once more.) 

Doris Jane: 

Is nectar the only food 

That you think is good? 

Betty Butterfly: 

I like fruit or bits of meat, 

And sugar is a tempting sweet. 

Doris Jane: 

Then Butterfly, please do not go, 

For I can find you some food, I 
know. 

(Doris Jane rushes off stage. If 
the Miller home is included as part 
of the scenery, Doris Jane will go 
inside her house. Betty Butterfly 
looks about restlessly, uncertain 
whether or not to wait. Leo watches 
her. Then he calls to his sister.) 
Leo: 

Sister, you had better hurry, 
For Butterfly is in a flurry. 

(Doris Jane returns bringing fruit 
juice, boiled apples, or some other 
kind of fruit, bits of meat and 
brown sugar mixture. She looks 
about hopefully to see if Betty is 
still in the yard. Then she spreads 
the foods and drink on the window 
ledge, or any other suitable place.) 
Doris Jane: 

I’m ready, Betty, you can dine, 
I hope you'll think the meal is fine. 

(Betty tastes the boiled apples 
and finds them appetizing. Then she 
calls her companions.) 

Betty Butterfly: 
Come quickly, butterflies, 


For I have found a surprise; 
So gather around, and we'll 
Enjoy a tasty meal. 

(Several other butterflies enter 
and hover eagerly about the food. 
Doris Jane and Leo watch them 
joyfully. The contest judges enter.) 
One Judge speaks: 

We are the contest judges, 

And we’ve come to judge your yard; 
But you haven’t any flowers, 

So you'll not get the award. 

Doris Jane: 

Oh yes, we have a garden nook, 
And these are our blooms—just take 

a look. 

(She points to the butterflies.) 
It is a moving flower row, 

Where butterflies can come and go. 

(As the judges watch, other but- 
terflies enter, dart toward the food, 
and pause to refresh themselves. 
Then the butterflies can give a 
dance number. If there is no one 
to train them, they can skip about 
in a circle, and end up in a pretty 
group.) 

One Judge says: 

Your yard is gay 

With a flying bouquet! 
Another Judge: 

Such a novel yard 

Should win the garden award. 

(He hands a Blue Ribbon to Doris 
Jane. She smiles proudly. Several 
children enter.) 

One child: 

We've heard the news, and we've 
come to play 

In the yard that has a flying 
bouquet! 

(Doris Jane and Leo greet them 
joyfully.) 

Doris Jane: 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Some guests are 
here, 
And now our yard is a place of 
cheer! 
Curtain 
Production Notes 

Costumes: Doris Jane, Leo, the 
judges, and the visiting children all 

wear ordinary school or play clothes. 

Directions for making a butterfly 
costume can be found in the book, 
“How to Make Gay Colorful Cos- 
tumes of Crepe Paper,” which can 
be purchased for 10c from the Den- 
nison-Craft Service, Dept. 53, Fra- 
mingham, Mass. Or the butterflies 
may wear school dresses, preferably 
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of pastel shades, to which are added 
wings or pictures of butterflies. “A 
giant butterfly can be cut out of 
colored paper and attached to the 
skirt. Or smaller butterflies may be 
put on a large paper collar. A 
butterfly can be cut out of construc- 
tion paper, stiffened with wire or 
cardboard, and attached to a head- 
band. Just the lower part of the 
butterfly is fastened to the band. 
The upper part should rise above it. 


Properties: 

A Blue Ribbon 

A little of one or more of these 
foods that attract butterflies: boiled 
apples, overly ripe raw apples, or 
other kinds of fruit. Broken peaches 
or blackberries are good foods to 
use. Fruit juices, brown sugar 
mixture, bits of meat. 

Setting: The small and bare 
yard of the Miller home. The yard 
should have some place where the 
food for the butterflies can be 


Plans for a Play 


A Play About Birds 
LAURA FEDER 


Characters: Ronald, Bill, Kar- 


en, Cora, Doug, Charles, Rita, 


Cynthia, Gene, Michael. 
Costumes: Ordinary school 


dress. 
Scenery: Any type of room 
where a_ students’ bird club 


might meet. 

As the curtain opens characters 
are seated comfortably. Chairs in 
groups. School books, purses, and 
jackets on table and arms of chairs. 

Ronald: I wish now that I'd 
never joined this bird study club. 

Bill: I wish I hadn’t either. 

Karen: Why? Haven’t you had 
fun? 

Bill: Of course. Lots of fun, but 
I wouldn’t have gone on all those 
bird hikes if I had known that we 
had to pass on the information we 
got to the rest of the school. 

Cora: I wouldn’t have read all 
those bird books either. 

Doug: Come now. Passing the 
information on isn’t going to be that 
bad. I have an idea. 

Ronald: Well, for goodness sake, 
spill it. 

Doug: All right. Why not have 
a play? 

Bill: That’s a good idea. Each 
one of us could be one of the birds 
we have studied. 

Karen: How would we decide 


who would be which? 


Bill: We might write names on 
slips of paper, put them in a hat, 
and draw. 

Ronald: (tossing over his cap) 
I'll contribute the hat. 

Doug: And I'll write down the 
names of the birds. (Pulls sheet of 
paper out of notebook, tears it into 
slips, writes names of birds on them, 
and puts them in hat), O. K. 
Everybody draw. 

All draw slips. 

Ronald: Whoo — whoo — whoo. 
You can guess who I am. 

Cora: The Screech Owl, I sup- 
pose. Don’t forget to turn your 
whole head when you look from left 


to right. Remember Owls can’t 
move their eyes. 
Karen: You live in a hole in a 


tree, don’t you? 

Ronald: Yes, and I have four 
children. 

Doug: But they don’t look like 
quadruplets. Some are brown and 
some are gray. 

Ronald: I nest earlier than most 
birds — usually while there is still 
snow on the ground. 

Bill: And you like your nest so 
well that you live in it winter and 
summer, year after year. 

Ronald: I eat birds once in 
awhile — especially Sparrows, but 
most of the time my diet is made 
up of mice and shrews. 
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spread. A low rock fence with a 
broad top, or a yard bench are 
suggestions. 

A more difficult setting would 
include the front wall of the exterior 
of the home of Doris Jane and Leo. 
If this is attempted, the house 
should have an entrance door lead- 
ing off stage, through which Doris 
Jane will exit when she goes to hunt 
for food. The house could also have 
a low window with a ledge or board 
on which food could be placed. 


Cora: And in the summer you eat 
grasshoppers. 

Doug:. What kind of a costume 
will you have? 


Ronald: I haven’t decided how 
I'll make it but I think I'll be a 
reddish brown owl. Of course I will 
have streaks of black in my brown, 
and I’ll be white underneath. 

Bill: You'll have to have peaks 
of feathers on each side of your 
head to look like ears. 

Ronald: But they won’t really be 
ears at all. You can’t see my ears 
because of my feathers. 

Doug: And for the same reason 
you can hardly see your bill. 

Ronald: What bird are you, Doug? 

Doug: I’m a Chimney Swift. I 
fly differently from any other bird. 
I can use one wing at a time. 

Cora: You build:-your nest differ- 
ently, too. You put’ it inside of a 
chimney and you fasten it there 
with a sticky stuff you have in your 
mouth. 

Doug: And I fasten it together 
with that same sticky stuff. I make: 
it of twigs. . - 

Karen: And ydu break the twigs 
off trees with your claws as you go 
flying along. You're never seen in 
trees or on the ground. 

Ronald: What will your costume 
be? 

Doug: Brown — a rather sooty 
shade, and I’ll have a little gray 
on my throat. 

Karen: I guess I will have to 
dress mostly in white. 


Cora: You must be a Snow 
Bunting. 
Karen: Yes. That means I like 
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cold places. I go far, far north to 
build my nest. 

Bill: But you come south in win- 
ter because the snow gets so deep 
that you can’t find food. 

Karen: Since I eat seeds I have 
to be where seed tops stick up above 
the snow but I always stay where it 
is cold, 

Bill: I like cold weather, too. 
I’m a Loon. That means that you 
make a queer noise with your voice. 
It sounds like a silly laugh. 

Karen: And you're very awk- 
ward on land. 

Bill: That’s because my legs are 
too short and too far back for walk- 
ing, but I am an excellent swimmer. 
I can swim under water as well as 
on top. 

Doug: So you don’t need to be 
afraid of hunters. 

Bill: No, and I’m quite a hunter 
myself, or rather, a fisherman. I 
live on fish. 

Charles: I live on seeds. I'll have 
to have a bright costume of yellow 
and black. 

Cora: You must be a Goldfinch. 

Charles: Yes. Some people call 
me a Wild Canary. 

Rita: You are a very gay bird. 

Charles: Yes, both in looks and 
actions. When other birds are busy 
building nests I’m just singing and 
having a good time. 

Cynthia: But you have a good 
reason for it. You like to line your 
nest with thistledown and there 
isn’t any until the middle of summer. 

Bill: Besides, your babies like to 
eat seeds before they are very old 
and they aren’t plentiful early in 
the season either. 

Charles: It’s strange that I nest 
so late when I stay around all win- 
ter but after I get around to it, I 
make a fine home and take good 
care of my family. 

Cora: ‘That’s more than I can 
say. I don’t do either one. I’m a 
Cowbird. 

Karen: The laziest bird there is. 

Cora: Yes. Instead of building 
my own nest, I use homes belonging 
to other birds and let them raise my 
family. 


Doug: Why are you called a 
Cowbird? 
Cora: Because I am often seen 


in pastures where there are cows. 


Karen: How will you dress? 

Cora: In brownish-gray. Mr. 
Cowbird of course wears shiny black 
except on his head and breast. 

Charles: And his head and breast 
are brown. 

Rita: I’m a Mourning Dove. I'll 
need some changeable silk for my 
costume. My neck feathers are 
irri—irri . . 

Doug: You mean ‘irridescent’. 

Rita: Yes. They change colors 
in the sunlight. 

Cora: What color are your other 
feathers? 

Rita: They range from gray- 
brown to blue-gray and I have red 
feet. 

Karen: You're very fond of taking 
dust baths. 

Rita: And I like to eat gravel. 
It helps me digest my food. 

Bill: And you eat grain, 

Rita: Also seeds. 

Ronald: Your nest is made mostly 
of sticks and you put it low in a tree. 


Rita: And I always have two 
children. 
Cynthia: I have a much larger 


family — never less than six or 
seven and I often build my nest in 
a little birdhouse. I like to live 
near people. 

Bill: You must be a Wren. 

Cynthia: Yes. So I shall dress in 
plain brown. 

Karen: You make your nest of 
sticks and straw. 

Cynthia: And I always line it 
with feathers. 

Cora: You like to eat beetles and 
grasshoppers. 

Cynthia: Also spiders and cater- 
pillars if they aren’t too large. 

Doug: You couldn’t eat large 
things. You’re very small. 

Cynthia: But for a bird my size 
I can make a lot of noise. 

Cora: You’re always chattering or 
scolding especially when a cat or 
meddlesome person comes near your 
nest. 

Gene: I don’t have to scold to 
drive enemies away. I am so big 
and fierce that they tremble when 
they see me. I am a Bald Eagle. 

Cora: But you aren’t really bald 
at all. Your head is white and so 
are your neck and tail. 

Doug: In stories you are always 
supposed to be the king of birds 
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but you are much too cruel to be 
a king. 

Ronald: As well as too dishonest. 
You don’t hesitate to steal food from 
other birds. 

Bill: Nor to kill and eat the birds 
themselves. 

Gene: I also like small animals 
and fish. 

Cora: You live a very long time, 
don’t you? 

Ronald: And even though you 
aren’t a very likable bird, you are 
interesting. 

Gene: Yes. One interesting thing 
about me is my size. I am smaller 
than Mrs. Eagle and our babies will 
be larger than I am until almost a 
year after leaving our nest. Then 
the males will become the same size 
that I am. 

Karen: 
Bill: 
possible. 

Gene: It’s true, though. It’s also 
true that our babies don’t have 
white heads like mine. Their heads 
don’t become white until they are 
full-grown. 

Cora: An eagle surely is an odd 
bird. 

Michael: A Nighthawk is odd, too. 

Doug: Is that what you are? 

Michael: Yes. You see me flying 
towards evening and when it is 
very cloudy. 

Ronald: And you fly straight 
down as if you were going to dash 
yourself to pieces on the ground. 

Michael: But before I do, I 
open my wings and turn upward. 

Doug: That makes the wind rush 
through your feathers causing a 
booming noise. 

Michael: That’s one queer thing 
about me and another is that I 
have a very big mouth. 

Karen: And yet your bill is quite 
small. 

Bill: You have strange nesting 
habits, too. 

Michael: Mrs. Nighthawk and I 
don’t feel that it’s necessary to 
build a home. Bare ground or a 
flat rock is just as good. 

Doug: You are good parents, 
though, even if you don’t build a 
nest. At least you feed and protect 
your two children. 

Michael: Yes. I’m like most of 
(Turn to Page 63) 


How queer! 
That sounds almost im- 
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W orxinc with corrugated 
paper is fun. We suggest a farm as 
an interesting unit for a hall shadow 
box. 

Gather together pasteboard boxes 
of all shapes and sizes, 
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Fun With Corrugated Paper 


MARGUERITE GODE 


To make a silo—take a piece of 
corregated cardboard and glue to a 
round meal box. From brown paper, 


cut a large half circle. Paste to- 
gether to form a cone. Turn the 
cone upside down as a roof on the 
top of the round box. Illustration 1. 
Paint a brown door. Paint the cor- 
rugated paper brick red. 

To make a house, cut a box as 


shown. Illustration 2. Crease a 
folded piece of cardboard. Glue a 
piece of corrugated paper on the 
cardboard. Place on the house for 
a roof. Paint red. Paint the house 
white. Cut small pieces of corru- 
gated paper for shutters and door. 
Paint the shutters brown. Paint the 
door red. Add chimneys of folded 
red paper. Illustration 3. 

To make the fence, cut a corru- 
gated paper 4 inches wide. Paint 
white. Paste on a straight piece of 
cardboard with a folded edge for 
pasting to bottom of shadow box. 
Cut colored flowers from crepe paper 
and paste along the fence.  Illus- 
tration 4. 

To make a tree, fasten corrugated 
paper around a pasteboard tube. 
Paint brown. Cut a hole in a 
sponge which has been dipped in 
green calcimine. 

Place sponge on the top of the 
tube. Tree may be made to stand if 
placed in a wooden end taken from 
a roll of wrapping paper, or the 
ends of the tube may be cut and 
flattened so it can be glued to the 
bottom of the box. [Illustration 5. 

To make the barn, cut a large box 
as you did in making the house. 
Paint the barn red. Paste the cor- 
rugated paper, unpainted, on a strip 
of cardboard which has been bent 
to fit the top of the barn. Cut large 
pieces of corrugated paper and paste 
as a window and door to the barn. 
Illustration 6. 

Make a wagon out of a box—add 
milk top wheels. Paint wheels 
yellow — wagon box green. Put 
natural sawdust in the barn lot. 
Color sawdust green for door yard. 

Corrugated paper 
many other purposes. 


also serves 

It covers 
unsightly flower pots or containers— 
makes an attractive mat back of 
flower arrangements or serves as a 
table mat or mat on which figurine 
arrangements are made. 
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CAN YOU FINISH THE PICTURE? Helen Strimple 
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| The ducks like to swim in this little pond. 

Can you finish drawing‘the second duck ? Can 
you draw a third little duck in the picture ? 
Draw the third duck in space above second 
duck. Color the three ducks yellow with 
orange bills. | Color the pond dark blue and 
the grass green. 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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ALPHABET WORK PAGE (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 
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HEALTH POSTER (Page 64) Helen Strimple 


EAT CEREALS 
EVERY DAY 


LT. BLUE 
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BUILD-UP POSTER (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
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APRIL FLOWERS (Page 64) Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


The Children Have Gathered 
The State Flower 


“GOLDENROD” 


Kentucky is known as the Blue Grass state; 
State bird Cardinal or Red Bird; 

Capitol, Frankfort 

Song: My Old Kentucky Home; 

Daniel Boone an early pioneer; 

On the Seal and on Flag appears: 


“UNITED WE STAND: 
DIVIDED WE FALLI” 
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STORM GIANT 


AMERICAN 


‘Fhe clouds swept over the sky one day, 
Over the sky and far away. 

And I caught a glimpse in the misty air 
Of the old storm giant who harbored there. 


His cheeks were as round as a blown balloon, 
His nose was as big as a harvest moon, 

And the hair on his head grew sparse and thin 
Till it came to a stop on the tip of his chin. 


His eyes flashed fire—his hot breath blew, 
He trampled the grass as he hurried through, 
He twisted the bushes to and fro 

And tall trees shuddered to hear him blow 


A rumbly, grumbly musical swing 
That only a stormy old giant would sing. 


The clouds swept over the sky one day, 
Over the sky and far away, 

Across the meadow-—-above the town 
Sending a shower of rain drops down. 


Buffeting, puffeting, hurrying on 

Till the last gray wisp of the storm was gone, 
Leaving a trail of rainbow hue 

Where a whimsical giant blustered through. 


CHILDHOOD 
Marguerite Gode 
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The Poetry Corner 


Jeweled Rain 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Streaming down 
The window pane 
Like a lady’s 
Crystal chain 
Trickles rain, the jeweled rain! 


Then when all 

The storm is through 
Grass will sparkle 

Bright and new 
And the sky will turn to blue! 


We can soon 
Play out again 
So we children 
Don’t complain 
Of the rain, the jeweled rain! 


Song of a Little Frog 


SHEILA STINSON 


I live in the big man’s garden, 
And I have a barrel of fun. 

I pass my days in peace and ease 
From dawn ’til setting sun. 


To get a meal I just sit still 

And as the bugs pass by, 

I snap them up quite easily, 
Before they’ve time to fly. 


My menu is a varied one, 
Sometimes fat spiders near 

And as they creep along the ground 
I never move for fear 


They'll turn and go the other way 
And being fat and all, 

I do not like to chase my food 
Beyond the garden wall. 


The big man’s very kind to me 
And when he’s working near 

I know because he is my friend, 
I have no cause to fear. 


A Little Pilot Dreams 


VIVIAN G, GOULED 


Airplanes buzzing in the sky, 
Swooping, flying way up high, 
Airplanes speeding far away! 
Think [ll pilot one some day! 


April 


LILLIE M. JORDAN 


April though with smiles you greet 
us 

You’re the month that loves to 
cheat us. 

But we won’t complain of showers 

That we need for springtime flowers, 


When Blue Violets Bloom 


EDNA HAMILTON 


I see gay yellow daffodils, 
Fair spring is here, gone winter 
chills, 
Pink hyacinths, fragrant as can be, 
Small pansy faces smile at me. 


Fair spring is here, my old stone 
wall 

Wears a morning glory shawl... 

Fair spring is here, I can’t want 
more 

Than blue violets beside my door. 


Our Old School Bus 


MARY BLATT KOCH 


Our old yellow school bus 
Clatters down the road 
Bouncing over bumps 
Like a big fat toad. 


The driver at the wheel 
Steers the bus with skill 
Watching at the curves and 
Going slowly down each hill. 


Children with their laughter 
And boxes full of lunch, 

Books and pens and pencils,— 
Oh, what a merry bunch! 


Everyone is happy. 
Now, don’t you envy us 
As we go a-bouncing 


On our OLD SCHOOL BUS? 


It Could Be! 


EDNA HAMILTON 


If you think folks are dull 
And never joke or laugh a bit, 
Look into your mirror... 
Perhaps you are the cause of it. 
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By Mother's Knee 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Sitting close 

By Mother’s knee 
While she talks 

Or reads to me... 
That is what 

I love the most! 
Even more 

Than buttered toast! 


Alarm Clocks 


VIVIAN G, GOULED 


Why do alarm clocks 
Have to ring? 

I'd like one better 
That would sing; 


And I’m quite sure 
I’d rise real soon 

If the song would be 
A merry tune! 


Spring Cleaning 


BEULAH WILLIAMS ALLEN 


When nature cleans house 
On a warm spring day, 
All of winter’s things 
Are put away. 


She uses March winds 
As a cleansing broom, 

And with April showers 
Scrubs every room. 


The dull brown carpets, 
And the plain drab clothes 

Are changed for the gayest 
Ones nature knows. 


The trees wear new dresses, 
And forsythia’s gold 
Brightens the earth 
After winter’s cold. 


The gray pussy-willows 
Don velveteen coats, 
And the birds pour forth 
Their silvery notes. 


The violets have bonnets 
Of a purple hue, 

And springtime skies 
Are painted blue. 


The whole world’s happy 
And all hearts sing, 

When nature cleans house 
In the early spring. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A Package of Prunes 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


“Here comes Mrs. Goose,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. “I wonder what 
is the matter with her this time? 
She looks just frantic.” 

Mrs. Goose was rushing across 
the street, opening and shutting her 
bill, gulping and rolling her eyes. 

“Well, what?” asked Mrs. Squir- 
rel, running out. 

“T have swallowed a prune stone! 
It’s deep in my throat. It’s stuck 
half way—I can’t get it up and I 
can’t get it down. And all because 
I bought a nice little package of 
prunes yesterday, in Mr. Gobbler’s 
Grocery—just right for my break- 
fast. Oh, grrrrrr!’”’ said Mrs. Goose, 
in a queer voice, waving her neck 
around in curves and ripples till it 
looked like a jumping-rope. 

“Stop that!” Mrs. Squirrel told 
her. ‘Now cough; hard.” 

“TI did. I have! But the stone 


just stays there. Oh, why did I buy 
the package of prunes?”’ 

“‘Never mind that. Just tell me; 
does the stone hurt?” 

“No, but it feels funny. It’s a 
lump. I don’t like it there. Well, 
aren't you going to do something 
to help me?” 

Mrs. Squirrel didn’t know what 
to do? But she saw Mr. Pig in the 
distance. She shouted and waved 
for him to come over, quickly. 

He came over. But not quickly. 
“Well, what’s this fuss-and-commo- 
tion about?” he asked. 

“Mrs. Goose has swallowed a 
prune stone. She can’t get it up 
and she can’t get it down, and she 
doesn’t like it there.” 

“No, I don’t like it there,’ gulped 
Mrs. Goose. 


*‘Let me see down your throat,” 


don’t see anything,” said Mr. Pig. 


Mrs. Goose was frantic. 


said Mr. Pig, trying to look like a 
doctor. 

Mrs. Squirrel stood up on top of 
the rain barrel. “Now we'll both 
look,” she said. 

Then Mrs. Goose shut her eyes 
tight, threw back her head and 
opened her bill wide, while her 
friends stared down her throat. 

“T don’t see anything,” announced 
Mr. Pig. 

“T don’t either,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel. She whispered, “Her neck is 
too long, really it is. It is very 
hard to see down far enough.” 

But Mrs. Goose heard her. She 
opened her eyes and shut her bill 
with a snap. ‘“‘My neck is nof too 
long,” she said. “If I had a short 
one I’d probably be a duck, and 
then there would be four ducks in 
Animaltown instead of three.” 

“If you can make all that long 
speech,” said Mrs. Squirrel, “I don’t 
see what difference the prune stone 
makes, in or out. You had forgot- 
ten all about that stone when you 
got to talking about ducks, indeed 
you had.” 

“Certainly I haven't forgotten 
about it,” said Mrs. Goose, looking 
frantic again. “Oh dear—it feels 
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worse now. Oh me; oh my. But here 
comes Black Cat. He is bright! 
Maybe he can help me.” 

“Well, what’s the trouble?” asked 
Black Cat, looking interested, as 
though he were smiling behind his 
paw. 

“Yesterday I bought a nice little 
package of prunes at Mr. Gobbler’s 
Grocery. I was eating them for 
breakfast — and I swallowed a 
stone. I can’t get it up and I can’t 
get it down.” 

“It doesn’t seem to make much 
difference in the way you talk,” 
said Black Cat. 

“That’s just what we told her,” 
said the others. 

“But I don’t like it there,” said 
Mrs. Goose. 

“Have you tried ‘Ahhhh’?” 

“No, but I will.’”’ So Mrs. Goose 
squeezed up her eyes tight and said 
“Abhhhhhhhhhbh” till Mrs. Squir- 
rel told her, ““That’s enough. You'll 
only make things worse.” 

Just then Mrs. Pop-Rabbit came 
by with a basket of parsley and on- 
ions. ‘“‘What’s the matter. Any- 
thing serious?” 

“Mrs. Goose has swallowed a 
prune stone, and we don’t know how 
to get it out.” 

“Can you see it?” 


“No,” said Mr. Pig. 
tried.” 

“T’ll skip home and get my little 
flashlight,”” Mrs. Squirrel told them. 
““Maybe that will help.” 

She skittered away. They could 
see her white bobtail and her blue 
apron strings flying over the hill. 
In no time at all she was back with 
the flashlight. 

“There now,” she said, giving it 
to Mr. Pig. “You’re the tallest.” 

So Mrs. Goose opened her bill 
and shut her eyes again, and Mr. 
Pig leaned over and stared down 
her throat. Mrs. Squirrel hopped 
up on the barrel and looked, too. 

“Well?” asked the others, “Do 
you see it?” 

“No stone,” said Mr. Pig. “I 
can’t see anything but the inside 
of her neck.” 

“Neither can I,” sighed Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

Then Black Cat suggested: “Let’s 
take her to Old Lady Owl’s. Maybe 
she will know what to do.” 

They all trooped along. Every 
now and then Mrs. Goose would 
say, with a deep groan: “If only 
I hadn’t bought that package of 
prunes at Mr. Gobbler’s Grocery!” 

“Hush,” said Mrs. Squirrel, at 
last. “People who have swallowed 


They turned her upside down. 
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prune stones had better keep still. 
Remember your throat.” 

Old Lady Owl was up in her tree- 
house porch. When she saw the 
whole caboodle of them coming 
through the Wild Woods she came 
down her little stairs, “What’s 
up?” she asked. 

“Something is down,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I swallowed a prune stone 
—yesterday I bought a package 
at—”’ 

“We can’t get the stone out,” 
said Mrs, Squirrel, stopping Mrs. 
Goose by shutting her bill with a 
quick brown paw. 

“What have you done about 
this?” asked Old Lady Owl. 

“‘We have asked her to cough— 
and say ‘Ahhhhhh’ — and we have 
stared down her throat with a flash- 
light. But all we saw was the inside 
of her neck.” 

“Maybe you couldn’t see down far 
enough. Stand under this tree, Mrs. 
Goose, and I will light my lantern, 
and get up on a branch. Then 
maybe I can see deep into your 
throat.” 

So there was great fuss-and-com- 
motion again. Old Lady Owl flew 
up into the tree with the lantern. 
Mrs. Goose opened her bill the 
widest yet! “But no, I can’t see a 
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thing!” said Old Lady Owl. “Noth- 
ing but the inside of her neck.” 

‘But what shall I do?” squawked 
Mrs. Goose. “I can’t go around all 
the rest of my life with a prune 
stone stuck in my throat — that’s 
what.” 

“No indeed you can’t. So we 
shall have to try something drastic.” 

“What’s drastic)” asked Mrs. 
Goose, looking worried. 

“You'll see,” Old Lady Owl told 
her. 

She whispered something in Mr. 
Pig’s big pink ear. She whispered 
something in Black Cat’s dark one. 
They looked a little surprised, but 
they nodded their heads. She 
whispered to Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, and 
she ran into the tree-house and 
brought back a big, stout broom. 
Old Lady Owl took the broom and 
got up on a stump. > 

. “Now, when I say ‘GO’,” she said 
to Mr. Pig and Black Cat, you do 
just what I told you. Mind.” 

‘' “Aren’t you going to count to 
three, first?” asked Mr: Pig. “I 
must get ready for this.” 

“So must I,” mewed Black Cat. 
“It is going to be difficult.” 
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“What are you talking about?” 
Mrs. Goose looked even more wor- 
ried. “What are you going to do? 
What is going to be difficult?” 

But just then Old Lady Owl 
hooted, in a loud, owlish voice that 
rang through the woods like a dinner 
bell, “One, two, three--GO!” 

Then Black Cat and Mr. Pig 
seized Mrs. Goose and turned her 
upside down. 

There she hung, with her long 
neck stretching and her wings flap- 
ping. Old Lady Owl reached over 
and gave her a quick, smart smack 
with the broom, right on her feather 
back, and the prune stone flew out 
of her throat and shot away into the 
bushes like a bullet out of a gun. 

Mr. Pig and Black Cat set Mrs. 
Goose on her feet. When she got 
her breath, she spluttered, “What 
did you do that for? When are you 
going to stop this silly foolishness 
and get the prune stone out?” 

“But it is out. We saw it. Try 
swallowing. See?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Goose, gulping, 
“it is gone. Out at Jast. But I don’t 
like one bit the way you did it! I 
shall thank you for helping me, 


though, for I did make a good deal 
of fuss-and-commotion. Well, now 
I can go home and finish eating my 
prunes—” and she walked slowly 
and grandly away, shaking her tail. 

“Don’t swallow any more stones,” 
Mrs. Squirrel called after her. 

“Do you know,” said Old Lady 
Owl, “she might swallow another 
stone, at that, and then we’d have 
to go all through this again. Black 
Cat—you run the fastest; do dash 
to her house and take those prunes 
away, before she gets there.” 

“Then bring them to me,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “I'll take the stones 
out—and make her a nice little 
prune whip for her supper.” 

Then Old Lady Owl began to 
laugh. She made shrill little hoots 
and deep chuckles. 

“What are you laughing at?” 
asked Mrs. Squirrel. 

“At your ‘prune whip.’ I have 
just thought—when I gave her that 
hard spank, she was a prune whip 
herself, wasn’t she?” 

“And a big one, too,” laughed 
the others. 


Grandpa Turtle’s House 


One day grey squirrel and Nancy Mouse 


Whose curiosity 
Was very great decided they 


Would see what they could see. 


While walking down the country road 


Their bright eyes suddenly 


Beheld a creature new to them 


Weeping copiously. 


They stopped and asked him what was wrong 
And why he wept those tears, 
He answered, “I am very old, 


Yes, most a hundred years. 


SHEILA STINSON 


My name is grandpa Turtle and: 


My house is on my back, 
And now that I’m so very old 


I feel like I shall crack 


If | have to go much farther; 


Could you tell me what to do? 


Then Nancy Mouse and little squirrel 


Just thought a thought or two. 


They both spoke out at once and said, 


‘Just come to Barnyard town, 
There’s lots of room where you can stay 
And put your house right down, 


You'll never have to go again, 
But sit there in the sun...” 
And so he did and there he lives 
And has a lot of fun. 
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Rudy Rabbit ran away toward the forest. 


The Coloring King 
of Hillandale Hollow 


CLAYT MASON 


Au HILLANDALE Hollow 
was fluttering with curiosity. The 
news had spread like spilled ink on a 
schoolroom floor. 

Some said it was the greatest 
thing since the invention of nut- 
crackers, Others were so amazed 
they just couldn’t say anything at 
all. 

The whole bustle and stir was 
caused by Rudy Rabbit and his 
four-color pencil. He had set the 
animal kingdom agog and agape. 

The puzzling part of it all was 
that one minute Rudy would be 
writing blue, the next minute yellow, 
the next red, and then just plain 
ordinary black — all with the same 
pencil. 

Of course, everybody in Hillandale 
Hollow had seen things change col- 
ors. That was nothing new. It had 
been going on for years and years. 
But Rudy Rabbit’s mechanical pen- 


cil changed colors instantly. Quicker 
than you could snap your fingers or 
say “Porky Porcupine.” 

No wonder it amazed everybody 
in Hillandale Hollow. After all, it 
took months and months for the 
forest to change from,summer-green 
to autumn-brown, to winter-white, 
and then to spring-green. That took 
just about a whole year. 

But Rudy Rabbit and his four- 
color pencil made Nature look like a 
slow poke. 

“Now, gather ‘round, folks,” 
Rudy Rabbit told the squirrel, the 
chipmunk, the owl and all the rest, 
“and I'll give you the umpteenth 
demonstration of this wonderful 
new pencil.” 

Rudy wrote an A in blue; a B in 
yellow; a C in red; and a D in just 
plain ordinary black. He had 
learned to write by crawling under 
the boys’ and girls’ schoolhouse 
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down by Sycamore Creek and lis- 
tening to the teacher. 

Rudy’s “umpteenth demonstra- 
tion” of the wonderful four-color 
pencil caused as big a stir as ever 
among the onlookers. They prompt- 
ly named him ““The Coloring King of 
Hillandale Hollow.” 

It was a lot of fun, at first, for 
Rudy Rabbit. He was a hero and 
famous. No question about it! Ev- 
erywhere he went, everybody want- 
ed to see him write with the four- 
color pencil. Soon, that was just 
about all he was doing — writing 
and writing and writing for the 
animal folks. 

He didn’t have a chance to talk 
about the weather any more. Or to 
ask anybody where to go to find a 
nice juicy bite of cabbage or carrot. 
The animal folks just didn’t give 
him a chance to talk about any- 
thing, except the four-color pencil. 

One day Rudy Rabbit’s right 
forepaw began to ache and pain 
him, “The Coloring King of Hillan- 
dale Hollow” had a case of writer’s 
cramp. 

Still, the animal folks kept asking 
him to write for them with his four- 
color pencil. They would even come 
to his burrow at night. And Rudy 
Rabbit would have to get out of 
bed and write — so folks could see 
how his colored writing looked in the 
moonlight. 

Almost every tree in the whole 
Hollow was soon covered with red, 
blue, yellow and just plain ordinary 
black letters. It got so Rudy Rabbit 
had to walk for miles to find some- 
thing to write on. 

Early one morning Rudy Rabbit 
felt tired and weary. He had been 
up nearly all night writing in the 
moonlight for the Hillandale Hollow 
folks. 

Rudy decided he wanted nothing 
further to do with the four-color 
pencil. No longer did he wish to be 
“The Coloring King of Hillandale 
Hollow.” He couldn’t stand it any 
longer. He just had to do something 
to get rid of the four-color pencil. 

He started out on the long, slow 
journey to the boys’ and girls’ 
schoolhouse down by Sycamore 
Creek. Ordinarily it didn’t take 
long to go to the schoolhouse. But 
Rudy’s right forepaw was aching 
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something terrible from the writer’s 
cramp. So, part of the way, he 
limped along on four feet, and the 
rest of the way he hopped along on 
three. 

He carried the four-color pencil 
between his teeth. 

When he got in sight of the school- 
house, it was almost time for the 
boys and girls to begin to arrive. 
Maybe if he hurried, Rudy could 
put the four-color pencil on the 
schoolhouse steps where he had 
found it, and forget it forever. 

But just as he rounded the corner 


The Little 


Porr WAS a little black engine 
who lived in a big railroad yard. All 
day long the yard was filled with 
the sound of trains coming and go- 
ing. 

Puff chugged back and forth be- 
side his mother. Many times a day 
she told the little engine, “Puff, 
dear, please stay out of the way. 
One of the big engines might run 
over you.” 

Puff’s father told his mother, 
“My dear, you simply must keep 
Puff on his own track, for the big 
engines have much work to do, and 
they cannot always watch to be sure 
they do not run over our son.” 

Sometimes Puff’s father allowed 
him to pull a car if it were very 
small. Puff was happy when he 
could help. But he felt sad because 
he could not pull the long trains as 
his father and mother did. 

Puff had heard the story about 
the little engine that had pulled the 
farmer’s wheat to market. He 
thought it the most wonderful 
story he had ever heard. Puff 
thought and thought about the 
“little engine that could.” He 
hoped and hoped that a farmer 
might ask him one day to pull his 
wheat to market. But no one ever 
asked Puff for help. He just puffed 


around after his mother, and the big 
engines kept telling him to get out 


of the building, he saw a little girl 
looking about the schoolyard. She 
had come to school early and she 
was hunting something. The girl 
was crying. 

“Tf only I can find it!” the little 
girl was saying, between tears. 
“T’ve just got to find it! It’s my 
birthday present from Uncle Bob! 
My wonderful four-color pencil!” 

Rudy Rabbit felt ashamed of 
himself. He had known all along 
that “finders shouldn’t be keep- 
ers.” 

He limped up to the girl and laid 
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the pencil down in plain sight, right 
before her. She stopped crying and 
picked it up at once. 

Rudy Rabbit ran away. But he 
was glad he had made the little girl 
happy again. 

He limped back toward the forest, 
rejoicing because he was no longer 
“The Coloring King of Hillandale 
Hollow.” 

Rudy Rabbit knew now that he 
didn’t want to be famous — that is, 
not with somebody else’s birthday 
present, 


Engine That Couldn't 


CATHRYN GREEN 


of the way. Oh, it was a very sad 
life for a strong little engine. 

One day Puff heard all the big 
engines talking excitedly, The little 
engine ran to his mother to find out 
what had happened, but she was 
too busy to answer him. Puff tried 
to find his father, but he was no- 
where to be seen. At Jast Puff rolled 
slowly about the yards, trying to 
hear what the big engines were say- 
ing. But they were talking so fast 
that the only words he could catch 
were, “strange engine,” and “red 
cars.” The little engine was very 
puzzled. 

Puff started back to his own track. 
Suddenly he saw something that 
made him stop and blink. The most 
beautiful train. of cars that he had 
ever seen stood on the rails before 
him! The cars were all red, and yel- 
low, and green — and such queer 
noises came from inside them! Puff 
wandered slowly up and down be- 
side the strange train. Never, in all 
his life, had he seen anything so 
wonderful. The little engine had 
seen oil cars, with their silver tanks, 
and flat cars with their black sides, 
and even Pullman cars with their 
loads of people. But never had he 
seen cars of such beautiful colors. 

Puff sighed. How wonderful it 
would be to pull such a train! There 
was no engine hooked to the train, 
Puff noticed, but he knew that 


when the bright cars were pulled out 
of the yard, one of the big engines 
would be pulling them. 

Suddenly, two Men appeared 
around the edge of one of the red 
cars. Puff heard them whispering. 
He wondered what they were say- 
ing. Perhaps they were going to tell 
him to get away from the strange 
train. All he wanted to do was look, 
thought Puff. That wouldn’t hurt 
the cars. 

The men turned to look toward 
the little engine and Puff started to 
leave. “Hey, there, little engine!” 
shouted one of the men. 

Puff kept going, but the men ran 
after him, still calling. “Wait a 
minute. We have a job for you.” 

Puff stopped in surprise. “A 
j-job?” he asked, as the two men 
ran up beside him. 

“That’s right, Sonny,” one of 
them said. 

Puff wasn’t sure he liked these 
men, but a job! — this might be his 
chance to do something useful. 

The man who had spoken smiled 
at Puff. ‘You look like a strong 
little engine. How would you like to 
pull this circus train for us>”’ 

Puff could hardly believe his ears. 
“Circus train!” So that was why all 
the cars were such pretty colors. 
Puff’s father had told him stories 
about circuses, and Puff knew now 
that the strange noises were made 
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by animals in the cars. These men 
were asking him, Puff, the little 
engine, to pull the wonderful cars 
with their monkeys, tigers, lions, 
and maybe even giraffes, inside! 

The happy little engine could 
only nod his little black head. He 
started at once toward the front car 
to hitch on, but the man who had 
asked him to pull the train stopped 
him. 

“Wait a minute, little engine. 
We don’t leave now. And you can 
only pull the train if you promise 
not to tell a soul about the trip. 

Puff was disappointed. He had 
wanted to tell his mother and father 
about his grand new job. But he 
nodded, slowly. “Well-l, I guess it 
will be all right. When do we start?” 

The man told Puff that they must 
leave after nightfall. Puff thought 
that a queer thing to do, but he 
wanted very much to pull the circus 
train, so he did not say anything. 

Puff waited on his own track until 
nightfall, then he slipped away to 
the track where the circus train 
waited, The men met him there. 

“We must pull the train very 
quietly so as not to disturb the sleep- 
ing animals,” one of them told Puff. 

Puff understood this, and he very 
carefully backed to be connected to 
the train. Oh, it was a great feeling 
to have a long train of cars behind 
him! 

Puff pulled slowly out of the 
trainyard. He could hardly believe 
that the cars were following behind 
him. He looked back now and then 
to make sure he was not dreaming. 


A few warm days make miracles — 
The barren shrubs and trees 

That were so dull and drab before 

Are all dressed up to please. 


When he had left the yards behind, 
he began to get up a little speed, but 
the cars were very heavy. The men 
rode on the car just behind Puff, 
and they kept telling him to hurry. 
Puff was going as fast as he could, 
but he tried to pull faster. ‘Puff — 
puff — pufffff,” went the little en- 
gine. And the circus train rolled 
slowly along behind. 

Puff began to feel very tired. He 
wished his mother had come along 
to help him. The cars felt heavier 
and heavier. Puff couldn’t even see 
the pretty colored cars, now. And 
the men kept shouting to him. He 
didn’t like them at all. 

Puff nearly cried when he saw a 
big hill ahead. He was barely able 
to move the train now. The hill 
would be much harder to pull! Puff 
tried to think of “‘the little engine 
that could,” but he was too tired to 
remember the words the engine had 
used. 

“T — think — I —” Puff started 
to say, but this took so much breath 
that he had to stop. 

“IT — think — I — — can't,” 
Puff cried out, and he stopped in his 
tracks. 

The men jumped from the car and 
ran up beside the puffing little en- 
gine. “‘What’s wrong?” they shout- 
ed loudly. “Get moving, little 
engine!” 

But Puff only stood there with 
smoke pouring from his little black 
funnel, and his wheels hot from their 
hard pull up the tracks. He could 
hear the animals making their 
strange noises back in the circus 


When April Comes 


BEULAH WILLIAMS ALLEN 


A celebrating air, 


They change their gray severity 
For yellows, pinks, and green: 
They all put on their party clothes, 
Admire themselves and preen, 


The world takes on a gala look— 


train. How he wished he were safely 
in his own yard beside his mother 
and father. 

Suddenly Puff heard gruff voices, 


and the sound of an engine, The 
two men ran from beside the little 
engine and slipped into some bushes 
that grew beside the tracks. Puff 
was very glad to see his own father 
chug onto the track beside him. He 
looked up at the big engine. 

“Oh, Father, I’m so glad you’re 
here! I thought I could pull this 
circus train, but I just c-couldn’t.” 
Puff wiped sooty tears from his eyes. 

Puff’s father looked down at his 
run-away son, and said, sternly, 
“Son, you shouldn’t have run away. 
Your mother and I were very wor- 
ried.” 

His voice grew softer as he told the 
sad little engine, “But don’t be 
sorry because you failed to pull the 
cars. You see, those men were 
thieves who had planned to steal 
the circus train. That’s why they 
asked you to pull it, instead of one 
of the larger engines. If you'd 
pulled it over this hill, we never 
would have found it.” 

Puff listened, wide-eyed, to his 
father. He knew now why he hadn’t 
liked the men. Puff’s father pulled 
the circus train back to the yard, 
while Puff rolled merrily along be- 
side him. 

The little engine thought hap- 
pily, “I can wait until I’m a big 
engine to pull circus trains. But now 
— I’m glad that I’m the “‘little en- 
gine that couldn’t.” 


When the weather man says Spring 


is here, 


And the days are warm and fair. 
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“W ry DOES it have to rain 
so hard? Mother won’t let us go out 
and play, and I’m tired of staying in 
the house,” said Jimmy to his 
brother. 

“You should never complain 
about the rain. Rain is very im- 
portant to us. Do you know why?” 

(Class guess.) 

“Tt makes things grow.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Where does the rain come from?” 

(Class guess.) > 

“It looks as though it comes from 
the sky. Anyway, that is where it 
falls from. It really comes from the 
lakes and rivers and all bodies of 
water. The sun pulls it up into the 
sky. When too much gets in the sky, 
it falls down again. How can you 
tell it is going to rain?” 

(Class answer.) 

“Tt gets dark outside.” 

“Right. What else?” 

“The air feels as though it is going 
to rain.” 


Hoky Poky Ice Cream 


Tommy Tells Jimmy 
About the Rain 


YVONNE ALTMANN 
Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


“The clouds in the sky look like 
rain, is another way you can tell,” 
said Tommy. 

“Is that when there are black 
clouds in the sky?” 

“Yes. Where does the rain come 
from if it doesn’t fall down on water 
to be pulled up by the sun into the 
sky?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“The rain is soaked up by the 
plants and comes out of the leaves 
and that way is pulled up into the 
air. You know, the sun warms the 
rain.” 

“You said before that the rain 
goes up into the air. I never saw it 
do that.” 

“No, you don’t see that happen 
because the rain changes into water 
vapor. Water vapor is invisible. 
The warm air carries the water 
vapor. As the air meets some cool 
air, the water vapor is changed 
back into rain.” 

“‘When the water comes from the 


ocean is there salt in the rain?” 

“No, the salt stays in the water. 
T’ll prove it to you. We’ll put some 
salt in this glass and add water to it. 
We'll stir it up good so that the salt 
will dissolve in the water. Then we 
will put it near the radiator.” 

“‘Let’s do that right now.” 

*All right.” 

The brothers did. They came 
back to look at the glass in a few 
days. What do you think happened? 

(Class guess.) 

“Look, Tommy, the water has 
gone down, but there is still some 
left.” 

A few more days passed. What 
happened now? 

(Class guess.) 

“The water is all gone, but the 
sult is in the bottom of the glass,” 
said Jimmy to his brother.” 

“That’s right. Is there anything 
else you would like to know about 
the rain?” 

“T can’t think of anything else 
right now. Look, it has stopped 
raining. We can go out and play. 
The sun is shining. Maybe we can 
find a rainbow. Do you think the 
sun is pulling the rain into the sky 
already)” 

“T think it is.” 

(Class might like to try the experi- 
ment with the salt and water in a 
glass.) 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Hoky Poky Ice Cream 
One cent a cake 
Koky Poky Ice Cream 

How many will you take? 


Chocolate, vanilla — 
Strawberry pink 

The Hoky Poky vendor 
Has all of them, I think. 


Early in the morning 

Of each very busy week 
You can hear the music 

Of his wooden wagon creak. 


Gather all your pennies 
And hurry to partake 

Of Hoky Poky Ice Cream 
One cent a cake. 
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Danner was chasing mosqui- 
toes high above the pond. Her 
green wings were so thin, the sun 
shone right through them. She 
kept her wings spread, even when 
she stopped to rest on a leaf stem. 
That way, a hungry bird might have 
taken her for another leaf. 

As the leaf blew in the wind, 
Darner held fast with her three pairs 
of legs. They were hairy small legs, 
and when Darner chased mosqui- 
toes, these legs helped a lot. For 
she held them like an open basket. 
This caught and held the mosquito 
till she could eat it. 

Darner was a_ handsome big 
dragonfly. Slim as a darning needle, 
she could dart through the air very 
fast. She caught more mosquitoes 
than you could count. 

A year ago Darner had been, first, 
an egg on a water lily leaf. When 
winter came, and ice covered the 
pond, she lived under the ice. First 
she hatched into a wingless nymph, 
and breathed through gills. But her 
gills were not at her head end, like 
the gills of a fish. Her gills were 
at the other end of her slim body. 
And when the tiny nymph wanted 
to go anywhere, she just forced the 
water out through the gills. That 
made her shoot ahead (on the prin- 
ciple of jet propulsion). Luckily she 
never got eaten by a fish. 

She ate the larvae that would 
have become mosquitoes. And she 
ate, and she ate, till she outgrew 
her first skin. But when she had 
burst through that skin, there was 
another larger skin underneath. 
Then she ate, and she ate till she 
burst through her second skin. All 
told, she burst through about a 
dozen skins. But at last came the 


Insects -- Good and Bad 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


SQUASH BUG 


day when she was full grown, spring 
had come, and she could spread her 
new wings and fly away. 

Out in the sunny meadow, Bom- 
bus the bumble bee sang happily. 
“MMMMMMM!” she buzzed, for 
she could smell red clover. Bombus 
was larger than a honey bee, and 
her black and orange coat was 
brighter. She was more hairy, too. 
And every time she lit on a clover 
blossom, some of the pollen stuck 
to her. Then when she flew off to 
the next clover, some of that pollen 
got rubbed off. That way, the 
clover seed got mixed in a way that 
made more clover grow. The farmer 
knew that without the bumble bee 
to pollinate his red clover, he’d have 
none for his cows. But of course 
Bombus only knew that without red 
clover, she’d have no_ honey. 
“MMMMMM!” she sang, then 
thrust her long tongue down into 


CRICKET 


the clover blossom. She carried the 
honey to a cave underground, where 
the bumble bees had a honey comb. 

The brown squash bug was no 
help to the farmer. It just sucked 
the juice out of the green leaves, 
till the leaves turned brown. But 
some hungry birds were glad to eat 
squash bugs. Other birds, though, 
thought the bugs smelled too un- 
pleasant. Not all insects are useful 
to people, or to flowers. Many are 
a pest. 

The locusts we hear about in the 
Bible were a sort of grasshopper 
that ate all the grain. The little 
green katydids we hear in the East 
sound pleasant, and there aren’t 
enough of them to do much harm. 
But out West sometimes great 
swarms of grasshoppers eat all a 
farmer’s oats, wheat, and garden 
stuff. Or they did, before ways were 
found to stop them. 
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When the Mormons pioneered 
into Utah, they counted on their 
first crops to keep them from starv- 
ing. Then came swarms of crickets. 
These were stubby grasshopperlike 
insects with wings too short to fly 
with. We call them Mormon crickets 
now. And these crickets began 
eating up the crops. Suddenly a 
flock of sea gulls that had flown far 
inland spied those crickets. Then 
what a feast they had! They ate 
those crickets in no time, and the 
crops were saved. The Mormons 
will ever be grateful to the sea gulls. 

Bugs and butterflies, bees and 
grasshoppers, fleas and dragonflies, 
all are alike in one way. All insects 
are jointed. Their scientific name 
comes from a Greek word that means 
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jointed. Not all insects have wings. 
The earthworm hasn’t. But most 
insects have. Many have two pairs 
of wings. Insects also have three 
pairs of legs. (Spiders with their 
four pairs, are not insects.) Insect 
legs are jointed, their wings and 
their antennae, if they have them, 
are jointed. And their bodies are 
jointed. 

Birds eat insects. Even the birds 
that eat plant food themselves 
catch insect food for their young. 


Bats eat insects. So do spiders, 
lizards, moles, bears and badgers, 
mice, rats and squirrels, skunks 
and armadillos. Frogs, toads and 
fresh-water fishes eat insects. And 


we eat the fishes. 


Dandelions 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The Spring came hiking through our 
town 
A knapsack on his back; 
And everywhere he left a trail 
Of gold along his track. 


His pack was full and fastened well 
But through a hole or two 

The yellow gold came trickling out 
Till it had all run through. 


He must have loitered in our block, 
(One gathers from the signs), 

For all our yards are sprinkled thick 
With golden dandelions! 


The Meadow Dandelion 


Down in the old weedy mead- 
ow, one warm spring morning, a 
golden dandelion opened the door 
of her little green house. Each tiny 
flower-part lifted its face to the sun- 
light and very slowly pushed itself 
out. 

There were violet plants all 
around with dozens of blue blossoms 
showing among the meadow grasses. 

Not far away an early buttercup 
nodded and bowed in the morning 
breeze, and tiny, white chickweed 
spread itself among the shorter 
grasses. 

Six baby rabbits cuddled down 
in their soft bed under the over- 
hanging weeds. A little field mouse 
galloped by, knocking the pretty 
violets right and left. A meadow 
mole pushed head and shoulders up 
out of the earth near by. Bob White 
sat on the old stone wall, and his 
clear, sweet song floated over the 
old meadow. Mrs. Bob White, with 
her fifteen babies, walked slowly by, 
capturing here and there a fat bug 
for their breakfast. 

The first day passed and, as the 
golden sun sank in the west,. the 
dandelion closed the shutters of its 
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little green house around the tiny 
blossom-parts. The soft dew fell 
and kissed the sleeping blossoms, 
while the pale moon shed its soft 
mellow light over it all. 

Each sunshiny day after that the 
dandelion pushed forth more of its 
little golden parts until finally it 
looked like one big, beautiful blos- 
som. Then it set about to make its 
pollen. Day after day the little 
plant-parts worked hard, manufac- 
turing the golden dust. 

They did not get tired for the 
green meadow was a pleasant place 
in which to work. Something inter- 
esting was always happening. 

Daisy, the cow, broke through 
the pasture fence and wandered 
across the meadow, stopping here 
and there to nip mouthfuls of ten- 
der grass. She smelled the leaves of 
the dandelion plant, but did not 
touch them. She knew that they 
were so bitter that she would not 
like them. 

Johnny Woodchuck, too, passed 
by; but he did not like dandelion 
leaves either. 

One day a meadow lark came and 
started building her nest under the 


tall grasses near by. Day after day 
she worked, carrying dry, brown 
grass to make the nest. When it 
was finished, she made a little grassy 
tunnel. This little tunnel passed 
right over the roots of the dandelion 
plant and led to the hidden nest. 

When the nest was finished, Mrs. 
Meadow Lark placed in it four 
pretty white eggs with brown spots 
all over them. 

And then one day the eggs broke 
open and there were four tiny birds 
all opening their little mouths for 
food. How busy the mother bird 
was then, as she carried worms and 
bugs to the nest, always entering 
through the little green tunnel. 

Days passed and the little meadow 
larks grew and grew. Soon they 
were finding their own food. The 
mother bird now had time to sit on 
the old rail fence beside the father 
bird, while he sang sweet love songs 
to her. How beautiful it was in the 
old meadow. 

Sometimes dark, rainy days came 
when the sun hid behind black 
clouds. Then the little green house 
closed the doors over the yellow 
blossom-parts of the dandelion. It 
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was hours after the rain had stopped 
before the little yellow sleepyheads 
opened their green doors and greeted 
the warm sunshine. The stem of 
the plant had bent during the storm, 
but straightened up again as soon 
as the little green house was dry. 

Now the bees came for the yellow 
pollen. The plant gave generously 
to them all. 

Then one morning the little green 
doors did not open. Day after day 
they remained closed. The little 
plant was getting its seeds ready to 


Topay I am going to tell you 
about goats, both tame and wild 
ones. The tame ones live on ranches 
and farms and often become very 
gentle pets. The wild ones live high 
on the mountains where it is most 
difficult for other animals to travel. 

All goats, both tame and wild, 
have cloven hooves. Perhaps you 
don’t know what is meant by cloven 
hooves. The word, “‘cloven” means 
divided or in parts. A horse’s hoof is 
in one rounded section, but that of 
the cow is in two parts, as is the hoof 
of a goat and many other kinds of 
animals. You might try to name 
all the animals that you know which 
have cloven feet. 

An animal with cloven hooves can 
climb steeper mountains than were 
its feet not cloven. They can stick 
their sharp toes into crevices and 
cling on better. That is what wild 
goats do and it is marvelous the way 
they go along most dangerous paths 
and never fall. Perhaps the reason 
the wild goats choose to live in 
rough and dangerous parts of the 
mountains is because they are safer 
there from bears and cougers. Such 
animals cannot cling to very narrow 
steep runways with their softer pad- 
like feet. 

High up on the mountains where 
the wild goats rove there flourishes 
many different kinds of shrubs and 
Juscious grass growing where the 
snow melts away. The goats feed 


scatter. During these days the 
hollow stem grew higher and higher. 

Then one day the green doors 
opened. But what a different-look- 
ing blossom! The flower-parts were 
no longer a yellow mass. Each little 
part had turned to a white, fluffy 


balloon. To each balloon was fas- 
tened a seed. 

One morning a strong wind swept 
over the old meadow. ‘This was 
what the plant had been waiting for. 
Suddenly every little balloon was 


A Story About Goats 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


upon this. You will notice the goat 
I drew for you is eating a twig he 
found far out on the precipice where 
man and other animals would not 
dare travel. This goat probably 
scented the luscious twigs growing 
there and dared venture to get them 
because he is so sure-footed he feels 
perfectly safe. 

In winter the goats feed on moss. 
They dig through the snow to find 
it. They also chew the twigs of 
shrubs for food and so find plenty 
to eat through the winter, and their 
heavy wool coats keep them warm. 
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released and went sailing away on 
the wind. Some stopped by the 
roadside and some stopped on the 
farmer’s lawn. Down, down into 
the warm dirt they sank. 

Not many days later, soft, white 
snowflakes fell and formed a warm 
blanket over them all. There they 
slept, waiting for the next spring’s 
sunshine to coax them forth, when 
they would grow into tall plants 
which would bear more flowers and 
seeds, 


Men hunt the wild goat for food 
as well as for its beautiful pelt. 
The wool is soft, long, curly and of 


a creamy white color. Its horns, 
which are about six inches long and 
very sharp, are black. Its hooves 
are also black. 

The wild goat is found in most 
all high snow-capped mountains the 
world around in both hemispheres 
and varies but little in size and color 
wherever it lives. Notice the beard 
on the goat in the picture. This is 
a male goat as only the males have 
beards. 

The tame goat resembles the wild 
one in shape and color. Men raise 
them for their milk and milk pro- 
ducts, more than for their meat. 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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The shells of the two turtles sitting together were once painted. Their shells are rough, uneven and twist 
upward at the edges. The two turtles in the water have never heen painted. 


Poor Baby Turtles 


DYER KUENSTLER 


Joan MARTIN was eight years 
old, and she lived in a modern city 
apartment house. One afternoon as 
she left school, some money jingled 
in her pocket. Joan had earned the 
coins the day before, wheeling a 
neighbor’s baby up and down in the 
sunshine, while the lady went to 
the store. 

On the way home Joan and her 
friend, May, passed a large ten-cent 
store. 

“TI have some money,” exclaimed 
Joan. “Let’s go in.” 

May pointed toward the candy 
counter but Joan shook her head 
and hurried on to the large toy dis- 
play. Then they spent some time 
watching the gold-fish swim about 
in their large aquarium. 

Joan had almost decided to buy 
some pretty fish when she saw a 
small aquarium ahead. 

In it were a number of baby 


turtles with their backs painted all 
the colors of the rainbow. The poor 
little turtles climbed on top of each 
other, in a vain attempt to get out 
of their prison, for they all wanted 
to find their way back to the nice 
muddy pool from which they had 
been taken. 

Joan did not know that the 
turtles’ shells had been coated with 
colored enamel, She thought they 
grew that way. 

“TPll take that little red fellow,” 
she told the salesgirl. ‘See, he’s 
climbing up the glass! He wants to 
get to me.” 

After the turtle had been paid 
for, Joan had enough money left to 
buy a small gold-fish bowl, then she 
and May hurried back to their 
apartment with the new pet. 

Upon reaching her home, Joan 
proudly exhibited her turtle to all 
her young friends. While the chil- 


dren were clustered about her, Jim 
Hunter went by. Jim lived in the 
same apartment, but as he was three 
years older than Joan, he rarely 
said more than “Hello” to her, when 
they met. But today he stopped, 
and called out— 

“What have you got, Joan?” 

““A baby turtle,” she replied. 
“Isn’t he pretty!’ Joan slipped her 
hand into the glass and took hold 
of the little creature. Then she held 
it up for Jim to admire. But instead 
of doing so, he frowned. 

“Poor thing,” he said. 
afraid it will die.” 

“No, it won’t,” cried Joan. “T’ll 
feed it every day—and I'll give it 
fresh water, too.” 

“It’s that red paint on its back 
that’s worrying me,” remarked Jim. 

“Is that paint?’ Joan sounded 
very disappointed. “I thought it 
grew that way.” 

“What will the paint do to the 
turtle?’ asked May. 

“That shell is alive! It’s a part 
of the turtle,” Jim explained. ““When 
the turtle grows, its shell grows too. 
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In a natural state they both grow 
at the same rate, and neither the 
shell or the turtle gets too big for 
each other. But when paint is 
plastered all over the shell, it inter- 
feres with its growth.” 

“Go on,” cried Joan. 
what happens?” 

“The shell becomes rough and 
uneven, and begins to twist upward 
at the edges. If the shell becomes 
badly deformed, it must be most 
uncomfortable for the poor turtle. 
In the end it may cause the turtle’s 
death.” 

“Oh, dear,” bemoaned Joan. “l 
don’t want my turtle to die. Can't 
I get the paint off?” 

“My Dad has got some paint 
remover that he used on the kitchen 
chairs,” May said eagerly. “Wait, 
I'll get it.” 

“No, May! The paint remover 
would be harmful for the turtle,” 
Jim said hurriedly. Turning to 
Joan, he added, “‘Run and ask your 
mother if you may go to the new 
City Zoo with me. I’m acquainted 
with one of the assistant keepers 
there, and he will scrape off that 
paint with a razor-blade.” 

“I know where there’s an old 
razor-blade,” cried Joan. “Can’t 
we do it ourselves?” 

Jim shook his head. “Your hand 
might slip. Then you would cut the 
poor turtle—or your fingers. Be- 
sides, I don’t expect your mother 
lets you play with razor-blades, 
does she?” 

**No, she doesn’t,” Joan admitted. 
“You wait here Jim, and I’ll go and 
ask Mother right away.” 

“And I'll ask my mother, too,” 
cried May. “I want to go to the 
zoo with you.” 

‘In Jess than ten minutes, Joan, 
May and Jim started off for the zoo. 
Because Joan was carrying the 
turtle in the bowl, they went slowly. 
They had over a half-mile to go, 
and they talked all the way. 

“Where did you learn so much 
about turtles?” Joan asked Jim. 

“Some time ago my sister gave 
me a turtle with bright green paint 
on its shell,” the boy replied. “I 
took it to Mr. Anderson, my friend 
at the zoo, and he got the enamel 
off for me.” 

“Didn’t you say that your sister 


“Then, 


In a small aquarium in the store, Joan saw a number of baby turtles crawling 
all over each other. 


once had a pet lizard?’’ exclaimed 
Joan. 

“Yes, but that was before I knew 
Mr. Anderson! Sue went on a visit, 
and when she returned she was 
wearing a live lizard fastened to her 
coat by a silk cord.” 

*‘Where did she get it?”’ exclaimed 
both girls together. 

“She bought it at some fair- 
grounds! According to Sue, the man 
had a number of lizards fastened to 
a board, covered by a piece of cloth. 
He called them chameleons, but I 
guess they were just lizards.” 


This poor lizard and many others 

were sold with a cord around their 

necks. “Many people who bought 

them, fastened the lizards to the 

collar of their coats, and wore them 
home. 


“What did she do with it?” asked 
May. 

“You’d never guess!”” Jim smiled 
to himself. “She fastened it to a 
small grapefruit plant that Mom 
had grown from a seed. Of course 
Mom didn’t approve of that, and 
she asked Dad to drive us out into 
the country, and let the lizard go.” 

“Did Sue give her lizard its 
liberty?” asked Joan. 

“Yes! Next Saturday afternoon 
Dad drove us out to some forest 
reserve, and Sue cut off the cord, 
and we all watched the lizard scurry 
away into the grass.” 

“He must have been very happy 
again to be able to run about wher- 
ever he wanted to go,” remarked 
May. 

Jim nodded. “But Dad was afraid 
it would die anyway—when the cold 
weather set in. He thought it was 
a green lizard from Mexico or some 
warm place near the border. It 
should not have been brought away 
from its natural home.” 


Joan began to look troubled. “I 
don’t want my turtle to die,” she 
said. 


“Don’t cry, Joan! Your turtle 
will be all right after we have seen 
Mr. Anderson,” Jim assured her, 
and hastily changed the subject. 
“That winter my relations went to 
Florida for a visit, and my uncle 
sent me a present by express. The 
man handed me a wooden cigar box 
with the lid nailed shut. 
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“Be careful,” he said. ‘““There’s 
something alive inside. Do you see 
those holes in the top? They’re to 
let in air.” 

“Was the express-man right?” 
questioned May. 

“He was,” replied Jim. “I opened 
the box carefully, and out crawled 
a cold, sleepy baby alligator. I put 
him in a wash-tub with some water, 
and set the tub in the playroom, in 
the sunshine. Pretty soon he grew 
lively, and I offered him canned 
fish, and fresh ground beef, but he 
wouldn’t eat a thing. Two weeks 
went by, and as he still refused to 
eat, I wrote to the City Zoo. I told 
them about my little alligator, and 
asked what I should give him to 
eat.” 

Joan and May were very inter- 
ested. “Did you get a reply?” they 
asked. 

“Yes, they said that when baby 
alligators were shipped from Florida 
in this manner, they seldom lived 
very long. Then they told me what 
to offer it to eat. But my pet still 
turned down everything in the food 
line. So, at last I wrapped him up 
well, and took him to the zoo, and 
asked them to keep him. Mr. An- 
derson took my alligator. That’s 
how I got acquainted with him.” 

By this time they had reached 
the zoo, and Jim quickly found his 
friend. The man looked very grave 
when Joan gave him her baby turtle. 

“Please take that red paint off his 
back,” she requested. 

They watched Mr. Anderson flake 
off the enamel gently with a razor- 
blade. He then examined the tiny 
turtle’s shell. 

“The paint wasn’t on long enough 
to do any damage,” he said with a 
smile. “Hereafter, Joan, tell your 
friends to refuse to buy a turtle with 
its back covered with enamel. If 
no one bought ‘painted’ turtles, the 
men who started this ‘turtle busi- 
ness’ would stop painting them.” 

“Please sir,”’ requested Jim, “show 
Joan what painting does to turtle 
shells.” 

“T’ll be glad to do sol” Mr. 
Anderson led them along a passage 
and paused before an aquarium in 
which were several small turtles. 

“Most of these lively little fellows 
never had enamel on their shells,” 
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When the box was opened, out crawled a baby alligator. 


he explained. “But on some, the 
paint was removed before it did any 
harm. Over here are two rather un- 
happy looking turtles. Look at 
them closely and you will see that 
their shells, which should be pretty 
and smooth, are warped and rough. 
And the edges twist upward, instead 
of down. You see, Joan, that shell 
isn’t just a hard coat that the turtle 
wears for convenience. It is living 
tissue that grows as hé grows. But 
when his shell is coated with enamel, 
it arrests its proper growth.” 

“Poor things,” the girls said 
together. 

“What do turtles eat?” Joan 


A Teacher's Prayer 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Father, hallowed and divine 
Bless these boys and girls of mine. 


You, who know their every need, 
Guide me as I try to lead. 


Give me energy, I ask 
For this necessary task. 


Guide me, Lord, that I may be 
All a child may need of me. 


Now that classwork has begun 
Help me to enjoy the fun. 


Keep us growing day by day, 
Lead us in our work and play. 


Make us eager to explore, 
Keep us curious, I implore. 


Help me teach the code of giving, 
And of democratic living. 


May the good and golden rule 
Guide our conduct while at 
school! 


asked, as Mr. Anderson led the way 
back along the passage. 

“Once or twice a week give your 
turtle all the raw chopped meat or 
fish he can eat. Then, for a change, 
try small bits of lettuce, spinach, 
beet-greens or bananas. Any food 
that is not eaten must be removed 
at once, or it will foul the water of 
the aquarium.” 

Mr. Anderson glanced at Joan’s 
tiny fish-bowl and shook his head. 
“Use something at least as big as a 
small dish-pan,” he said. “In their 
natural state turtles frequently crawl 
out of the water to bask on a log 
in the sunshine. So when you ar- 
range your aquarium, place a flat 
rock half in and half out of the water 
for your pet to sit upon. A rock 
tunnel in the water will add to his 
happiness, for turtles also need 
shade.” 

“T’'ll help Joan fix the aquarium,” 
promised Jim. 

“Here’s one more thing to re- 
member,” added Mr. Anderson. 
“When you show your turtle to 
your young friends, don’t take him 
out of the water. Let them see him 
in the aquarium.” 

“T’ll try to remember,” promised 
Joan. “Thank you very much for 
getting that red paint off my turtle’s 
shell! Good-bye.” 

“Come and see me again if you 
have any more trouble!” 

“T will,” she replied. “Goodbye!” 

When they were outside the zoo 
building, the sun shone through the 
glass bowl onto the turtle’s back. 
Joan held it up. 

“See, my turtle is pretty! He 
looks much better without that ugly 
paint!” Then she smiled at her 
friends. “Come on, let’s hurry! I 


want to make a better place for him 
to live in.” 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Name Game 


To encourage pupils to talk in 
class, I use a Name Game in which 
every child gets a chance to tell how 
he happened to get his name. An- 
nouncing the game a day ahead, will 
give those who do not know a 
chance to ask at home. Trite state- 
ments, such as “because Mother 
liked it” are given, of course; but 
elucidating and humorous situations 
come out, too. (Some pupils will tell 
how relatives or friends were 
named.) 

Twins, Pat and Mike, in our 
school are not Irish — they are defi- 
nitely Dutch — but they were born 
on St. Patrick’s day. One child is 
today Dewey, not for a famous 
admiral or 1948 presidential candi- 
date, but because his father slipped 
on the dew-damp lawn enroute to 
see his new son. 

A quiet little fellow told us he had 
no name until he was a year old. At 
that time, since his parents were 
still unable to agree, the neighbors 
wrote the better-liked names on 
slips, put them in a hat, and made 
the father draw out one. 

A tiny miss was Freddy, not 
because her father wanted a son in- 
stead, but because, “Daddy just 
can’t spell.”” Writing from overseas, 
he gave a definite choice of name for 
the new daughter, but he repeatedly 
spelled it Freddy instead of Frieda. 

—Margaret Watson Bray 


Reading, A Molder of Character 


Books are an inspiration, and 
often the reading of a single book has 
made teachers, doctors, preachers, 
philosophers, authors and statesmen. 
The first good book read by one has 
often appeared before him through 
life as a beacon which has saved him 
from many a danger. 

Theodore Parker said: ““The books 
which help you most are those which 
make you think the most.” 

Carlyle said: ““Good books add to 
the happiness of a home. The true 


University of these days is a collec- 
tion of good books.” 

There is no friend so faithful as a 
good book. Let the children in your 
grade write a book. Tell them they 
can write about animals, flowers, a 
circus or famous people. The chil- 
dren will enjoy writing a book. They 
will make many trips to the library 
seeking information on their fa- 
vorite subject. After they have writ- 
ten twelve or fifteen pages, have 
them typewritten. Allow the chil- 
dren to make a book cover with their 
own illustrations, Children learn to 
create in this way and enjoy every 
minute of it. -- Helen C. Large 


Fun With Flowers 
(From page 21) 


little pep talk about this idea, then 
showing the pictures, and with their 
own little creative minds, we got 
quite interesting results. Greatest 
of all they were creative. They 
were not copying work. The chil- 
dren saw or learned how much 
greater are our minds than the 
camera. I hope from the illustra- 
tions you will be able to see that a 
simple ‘still life of gladiolas and 
zinnias plus a little imagination can 
produce real creation. 


Spring Tree Riddles 
(From page 23) 


tony seeds. Look at the picture of 
the catkins and leaf and see if you 
can name the tree. 


1. American Elm 

2. Shagbark Hickory 
3. Walnut 

4. Box Elder 

5. Oak 

6. Cottonwood 


Ninety Years of Service 
to Child Education 
(From Page 1) 
the Buffalo Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. Milton Bradley had been one 
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of its principal supporters through 
his advertising in its pages, and 
sensed the value of such a publica- 
tion as a means of spreading effec- 
tively the philosophy and technique 
of the kindergarten to school sys- 
tems where it had not been adopted. 
Originally the magazine was known 
as Kindergarten News. As parts of 
the kindergarten system were 
adapted to primary grade curricu- 
lum, it became The Kindergarten 
and First Grade Magazine. In the 
late ’20s, as more of the kindergarten 
precepts were applied to education 
at home, the name was changed to 
American Childhood. 

During the first quarter of the 
present century, the Company’s 
business had grown to such an 
extent that branch offices and ware- 
houses were established in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Chicago and San Francisco. These 
were operated successfully until the 
depression years of the 1930s, when, 
ceasing to function profitably, all 
but New York and Chicago were 
discontinued or sold. Under the 
present management of James J. 
Shea, President, branch offices have 
been re-established in Boston and 
Philadelphia, operating under the 
name of Edward E. Babb Co., a 
Milton Bradley subsidiary, and the 
Chicago and New York head- 
quarters enlarged and improved in 
the variety and display of merchan- 
dise carried. 

Milton Bradley Company on its 
90th Anniversary is old only in 
years. Its spirit today reflects the 
aims and energy of its founder more 
intensely than at any other time in 
its recent history — a determination 
to maintain and enhance its reputa- 
tion as a source of better things for 
better school day education and for 
home play time. Some of the items 
added to its line of merchandise in 
the past three years have outsold 
any individual items earlier pro- 
duced by the Company — an 
indication that the vision of its 
management and the creative talent 
of its engineering department are 
properly directed for a prosperous 
and successful future. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers ofp AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. Here 
you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and intelligent 
consideration. All questions must be sent in two or three months in advance for special answers. 
If personal answer is desired before publication in magazine, a stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


Question: I am working out a unit on Com- 
munication. Will you kindly give me sources 
for a few books? 


Answer: “Stories of American Inventions,” McFee, 
Crowell; “Stories of Our Great Invention,” Humphrey, 
Bobbs Merrill; “Great Inventors and Their Inven- 
tions,” Bachman, American Book; “From Beacon Fire 
to Radio,” Towers, Hatpers; ‘Wireless Telegraphy,” 
Jones, Funk and Wagnals; “The Book of Electrical 
Wonders,” Hawks, Dial Press, N. Y.; ‘On the Air,” 
Flaherty, Doubleday Doran; “How Telegraph and 
Telephones Work,” Gibson, Lippincott; “Young Folks 
Book of Inventions,”’ Bridges, Little Brown; ““Thinkers 
and Doers,” Darrow, Little Brown; “‘World’s Messen- 
vers,” Webster, Houghton Mifflin. 


Question: I am working out a unit on “City 
Travel.’ Could you suggest helpful material 
for a library table? 


Answer: “The Delivery Man,” Charlotte Kuh, 
Macmillan; “The Bus Driver,” Lent, Macmillan; 
“The Curious Car,” Craig, Bruce Pub. Co.; “I Like 
Automobiles,” Baruch, John Day; “The Motorman,” 
Kuh, Macmillan; “To the City,” Beaty, Saalfield, 
Akron, Ohio; “Traffic,”” Lowndes-Chrystie,” Double- 
day Doran; “Automobiles,” Harriet Salt, G. P. Put- 
nams Sons. 


Question: Will you please suggest helps for 
my spelling. The children do not study their 
words and seem to have no memories. 


Answer: I doubt if your poor results are due either 
to bad study habits or to lack of memory. I am sure 
you can show them righi habits of study which is not to 
copy the same work over and over again. Do they see 
its phonetic parts? Do they recognize the parts of the 
word that need particular attention? Can they under- 
line the hard part? I am outlining a series of steps for 
the teaching of spelling which have always been of 
great help to me in developing each new word. 

1. The teacher writes the word on the board, pro- 
nouncing it so distinctly that the syllables are heard. 

2. Develop the meaning of the word, if it be un- 


familiar — This step may often be omitted since most: 
words in the list should be common words with which _ 


the children are familiar. If it be necessary to use a 
dictionary, this should be done at another time. The 
meaning of the word may be shown by a sentence given 
by the teacher or by a pupil. 

3. Write the word on the board again, indicating 
the syllables, and pronouncing each distinctly — 

4. Have the children look at the word and pronounce 
it distinctly together and individually — 

5. The children and teacher note the familiar parts 
and phonetic elements of the word -- Other words of 
the same family may be suggested -- the difficult part 
of the word is noted. 

6. The children practice visualizing the word until 
they can visualize every letter clearly when their eyes 
are closed. 

7. The children write the word from visual imagery 
and check with the copy on the blackboard. 

8. Similarly, each new word is taught. 


Question: When is story reproduction really 
of value to the pupils? 


Answer: Story reproduction is worth while when: 
1 The one telling the story wanted to do so. 2 The 
story told was a story worth telling. 3 It was well 
known by the story teller. 4 It was new to the children. 


Question: Is it wrong for several children to 
tell the same story, one after another. 


Answer: Teacher telling a story and the child or 
children retelling the same story is a poor form of 
story reproduction. 1 It offers no real motive for the 
telling. 2 It presents no audience situation. “If children 
are being asked to reproduce stories with which the 
whole groups are perfectly familiar, the only motive for 
there production is one that is on such a low plane that 
the school cannot afford to make use of it — namely to 
show that one knows a story and can tell it better than 
anybody else in the group. Wanting to tell a story grows 
out of the disposition to share what one enjoys with 
someone else. The desire to tell a story arises quite 
naturally in a situation where stories are being told. 
Success in securing voluntary effort in story telling will 
depend upon establishing the right mood and feeling. 
Good story telling does not take place under compul- 
sion.” (Classroom Teacher, Vol. 3) 
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Plans for a Play 
(From Page 37) 


you in that way but I can tell you 
another way that I’m different. 
You never see me sitting crosswise 
on a branch. I always sit length- 
wise. 

Doug: Have we heard from 
everybody? 

Ronald: I think so. 

Doug: All right then. Be think- 
ing of your costumes. First rehearsal 
tomorrow afternoon. So long, every- 
body. 

Curtain 


A Story About Goats 
(From Page 57) 


Many people find goat’s milk 
much better for them than cow’s 
milk. Some men raise great herds 
of them. The taste of goat’s milk 
varies according to the food it con- 
sumes, just as it does with a cow. 
If either a cow or a goat eat cab- 
bage or turnips their milk is apt to 
taste and smell of them. For this 
reason owners of goat herds see to 


it that the animals eat luscious grass 
and have oats and bran mash. 

Raising goats is a profitable busi- 
ness, as aside from selling the milk, 
cheese and butter are made from 
the milk. 

Goats make lovely pets. I visited 
on a big farm in the middle west 
last summer where there was a 
small herd of goats. These goats 
were very fond of their master, and 
if allowed to, would follow him all 
over the farm. When time came for 
milking, I asked if I might help 
with the chore. I no sooner squatted 
ready to milk a goat when, ““Whack”’ 
I was kicked so hard I was glad to 
get away. This Nanny wanted only 
her master to milk her. 


Alphabet Work Pages 
(From Pages 40-41) 


In this month we start a new 
series of work pages that call for 
careful reading, writing and neat 
coloring. There may be correlations, 
such as making sentences using each 
single word. Perhaps we might add 

(Turn to Page 64) 


the Lesson of 


PRID 


N.. false pride, or con- 
ceit . . . but the decent self re- 
spect that balks at any shoddy 
work. Of course, this is one of 
the hard-to-teach lessons, learned 
only by doing. One way to help 
bring this lesson home in your 
schoolwork is to insist on Mongol 
No. 482 Pencils, always kept 
neatly sharpened. Of such sound 
beginnings are «life-long habits 
formed. 


EBERHARD 
FABER 


LEADERSHIP IN FINE WRITING MATERIALS 


Start young hands writing 
RIGHT... 


Leading primary school authorities agree 


LIFE POSTERS 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


that children write better with a thick, 
soft lead that makes a black mark with 
little effort ...in a thick wood case that 
does not cramp the hand. 


—tealistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet 


of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- a 


laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study 


EAGLE ALPHA Chemi-Sealbd 


Eagle 245 ALPHA was especially devel 


oped to fit these specifications, and 


97983 cacce PRACTICE Choma. Scala 


of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Only 60c 


12” by 36” outlines —for individual seat work or a 
class project — make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Eagle 283 PRACTICE is the perfect 
transition in softness and size between 
Alpha and the average writing pencil. 

Both have been the approved pencils for 
first and second grade use in the nation’s 
schools for a quarter of a century. 


Are they standard in your school? 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 E. 13th St., NEW YORK 
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Alphabet Work Pages 
(From Page 63) 
up the number of words listed after 
writing them on the dotted lines 
below each picture. 
A is for April, 
For apple and all; 
For artist, and Alice 
Who has a red ball. 
A is for actor, 
For auto and at; 
For ask, and for Annie 
Who has a blue hat, 
A is for attic, 
For after and arm; 
For able, and Alfred 
Away on the farm. 

Write all the words that start 
with a on the dotted lines under the 
picture. By word we do not mean 
the letter A. By words we mean 
those made up of two or more 
letters. 

B is for butter, 

For brown and for bake; 
For buy, and Bessie 
Who made a nice cake. 
B is for basket, 

For bacon and Ben; 
For bell, and for Bob 
And a busy, white hen. 
B is for banana, 

For best and for bee; 
For blue, and for boat 
That sails on the sea. 

Write all the words that start 
with the letter b on the dotted 
lines under the picture. Can you 
color the pictures using dark and 
light colors? If you use water colors, 
remember that colors are made light 
by adding water to them. If you 
use crayons, observe that colors are 
made more intense by bearing down 
harder on them. Colors may be 
varied in crayon work by applying 
one color lightly, first. Then go 
over the same area with another 
color, as yellow and green make 
yellow-green, yellow and orange 
make yellow-orange. Try for blue- 
violet, red-violet, red-orange and 
blue-green. Some crayon boxes 
however offer all these with the stan- 
dard selection of red, blue, yellow, 
orange, green and violet. 

When using water colors, mix 
these combinations in the lid of 
your box before applying them to 
the picture. Never puddle your 
colors nor use them too dry. 
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Health Poster 
(Page 42) 

A new car to add to the Good 
Health Express. This car brings 
along its load of cereal and grain 
foods for us. We all need some of 
this car’s load in our meals each day. 
What grain foods do you eat for 
breakfast? For lunch? And for 
dinner? What grain crops are raised 
near you? Have you seen these crops 
being harvested? 

COLOR THE POSTER: 

Color the poster as directed or 
cut from colored papers and as- 
semble by pasting together as shown 
in small sample at bottom of poster 
page. 


Mrs. Greycat Goes Shopping 
(Page 43) 

Color this page according to the 
printed directions. Paste the sepa- 
rate numbered articles into their 
correspondingly numbered dotted 
line area. Then Mrs. Greycat may 
be cut out and mounted on a heavier 
board so she will stand by a simple 
stander or she can be mounted on a 
colored construction paper back- 
ground, 


April Calendar 
The pigs may be white, black, or 
a red-brown. Paint the straw light 
yellow-brown. 


April Flowers 
(Page 44) 

Paint all flesh light orange. 

The tulips may be all one color, 
pink, perhaps. 

The child has light hair, yellow 
with a little red added. Her dress 
may be yellow, too. 

Paint the sky blue, grass and 
leaves green. Leave the cat white. 

Parts of this poster may be used 
independantly, the tulips, cat or 
child, for spelling papers or booklet 
covers. 


College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Nursery School” Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children's demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore. Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Mid 
year and Summer terms. Write for Catalog. 

K. RICHARD JOHNSON, PH. D., Pres. 


Box 012D EVANSTON, ILL. 
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SENCO @ RULERS 
YARDSTICKS 


FOR SCHOOL: OFFICE - 
* AND HOME USE 


SENCO 


$ 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. | 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Cataloque 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


Kansas City, at all times. 
Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 
Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 
ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


Mc DENVER. COLO 


rvice 
Member 
N.A.T.A. 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Unexcelled 
Est. 
1906 
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There's no such animal 
4 VEZ he cried ! 


SZ 


Y FRIEND and I were picking the ponies one 
day when I started telling him about a sure 
thing I heard about. 


“You say it pays four bucks for three?” he asked. 
“Yep,” I replied. 


“And never loses? Ever? It automatically wins? 
Must be illegal!” 


“Not a bit,” I replied. “In fact, the government very 
much approves...” 


“Our government approves of a horse who can’t 


“Who said anything about a horse?” I asked. 


— “So what else could it be but a horse...?” 

“It not only could be—but is—U. S. Savings Bonds,” 
was my prompt reply. “The surest thing running 
on any track today. 

“For every three dollars you invest in U.S. Savings 
Bonds you get four dollars back after only ten 
years. And if you’re a member of the Payroll Sav- 


ings Plan—which means you buy bonds automati- 
cally from your paycheck—that can amount to an 
awful lot of money while you’re not looking. Hey, 
what are you doing?” 


FY 


“Tearing up my racing form! The horse I’m betting 
on from now on is U.S. Savings Bonds.” 
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MILTON BRADLEY 


MADE ™ 


MILTON BRADLEY 


NO “ROLL 


Milton Bradley’s We- Rell Crayon 


JUNIOR NO-ROLL CRAYONS are superior, waterproof 


crayons for all coloring activities on paper, cloth and wood. 
They color smoothly, evenly, brilliantly and blend beauti- 
fully. Strongly wrapped, No-Roll Crayons never soften in 
the hand and are approved by leading artists everywhere. 
Milton Bradley’s NO-ROLL design features a flat surface 
which eliminates roll and subsequent breakage. These semi- 
pressed crayons combine the brilliance of wax crayons with 
the strength and durability of pressed crayons. 


953 — Twenty-four beautiful 
colors in a patented, Compacto 
telescope box for easy color se- 
lection. Colors: Red, Red-Or- 
ange, Orange, Yellow-Orange, 
Yellow, Yellow-Green, Turquoise 
Blue, Blue, Blue-Violet, Red-Vio- 
let, Magenta, Violet, Black, 
Brown, Burnt Sienna, Flesh, 
White, Pink, Dark Green, Dark 


Blue, Dark Red, Green, Blue- 
Green, Gray. Box, $0.30 


952 — Sixteen Junior No-Roll 
Crayons: Red, Orange, Yellow, 
Green, Blue, Violet, Brown, 
Black, Pink, Yellow-Orange, 
Red-Orange, Blue-Violet, White, 
Blue-Green, Yellow-Green, Red- 
Violet in tuck box. Box, $0.20 


e WILL NOT ROLL 

e REDUCE BREAKAGE 

e BRILLIANT, SMOOTH COLORS 

e THE COMPLETE COLOR MEDIUM 


951 — Eight Junior No-Roll 
Crayons: Red, Orange, Yellow, 
Green, Blue, Violet, Brown and 
Black in tuck box. Box, $0.10 


IN METAL BOX 


954 — Eight colors as in 951. 
Packed in handsome metal boxes 
which are easy to open and have 
no sharp edges. Box, $0.20 


\ 
FLAT SURFACE +++ MOT ROLL 
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